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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
—@—_——_ 

With the “Spectator” of Saturday, November 19th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages of 
which will be devoted to Advertisements. Advertisements for the Sup- 
plement should reach the Publishing Office not later than noon on the 
Wednesday preceding that date.. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
cee 
HE situation in Paris has grown grave once more. When 
the report of the Bureaux in favour of the Wilson inquiry 
was presented to the Chamber on Saturday, a Deputy hitherto 
little known, M. Colfavru, proposed that “a Committee of 
twenty-two Deputies should proceed to a general inquiry into 
all facts touching the Administration which should appear to it 
to merit censure or repression.” That is a “roving commission” 
indeed; but the Committee was finally voted by 445 to 84, and 
was, moreover, by 315 to 184 votes, invested with all powers 
necessary for procuring evidence. As the inquiry will thus 
range back through the whole period of M. Grévy’s tenure, 
M. Wilson’s friends hoped that it would overtask the Com- 
mittee; but on Wednesday a new incident occurred. It was 
discovered during the trial of General Caffarel, that’ two 
letters addressed by M. Wilson to Madame Limousin had been 
abstracted while in the custody of the police, and forgeries sub- 
stituted for them. There is no doubt of the fact, which rests 
on irresistible evidence, and the hostile newspapers accuse M. 
Wilson of instigating the forgeries. So excited was the Chamber, 
that M. Rouvier was compelled to order an investigation by 
the Public Prosecutor, and it is asserted that a violent scene 
occurred in the Cabinet, the Ministry imploring M. Grévy to 
give up his son-in-law, which the President bluntly refused to 
do. However that may be, the agitation in Paris is so extreme 
that any absurdities are believed, such as that M. Wilson sent 
burglars to abstract papers from the house of M. de Portalis, a 
leading opponent, and even attempted to assassinate him. A 
“wave of heat” of this kind in the Parisian mind always 
forebcdes serious political change; nor should it be forgotten 
that theeighteen years during which a French régime appears to 
exhaust its popularity have nearly expited. 











Germany, and indeed Europe, have been greatly disturbed by 
alarming reports as to the condition of the Crown Prince. The 
symptoms of disease in his throat have reappeared in so dangerous 
a form, that Sir Morell Mackenzie was summoned from England 
to San Remo, and called in the greatest specialists from Berlin and 
Vienna to assist him. The result of their examination is not 
yet officially made known, but it is understood that they appre- 
hend cancer, and will shortly decide that the dangerous opera- 
tion, excision from the outside, must be attempted. This 
Cperation has recently been successful in a few cases, and the 








Prince is heir to the command of the greatest Army in the 
world, and he is a man of judgment; while, if he dies, that 
immense position falls to a man of twenty-eight, who is an 
unknown quantity, but who is reported to believe in war. 





The old Fenian Party, who have for some years kept terms, 
though with some difficulty, with the Irish Nationalists, appear 
to be growing impatient of their subjection. A meeting of the 
Gaelic Athletic Association at Thurles, which is one of their 
centres, was held on Wednesday, and was attended by five 
hundred delegates, both Fenian and Nationalists, who quarrelled 
outright. The Nationalists proposed Major O'Kelly as Chair- 
man, and he was supported by all the priests present; but 
the Fenians proposed Major Fitzgerald, and he was elected 
by about two-thirds majority. A violent scene then occurred. 
The priests, who protested that the election would damage 
the National League, were hustled, and retired to address the 
crowd outside; and ultimately the Nationalists formed a new 
Athletic Association of their own. They will win while the 
agrarian struggle goes on, because they promise the land; but 
the quarrel is important, because the Fenians, who are avowed 
Separatists, and regard insurrection as the only worthy method 
of achieving independence, are evidently regaining courage. 
They are as hostile to England as the Nationalists, but retain 
some of the old disposition to fight fair, and with weapons which 
they can display. They have a large following in some districts, 
but they have no avowed chief; they are not clear about the 
land, and they have the priests against them, the latter dreading 
the effect of Separation upon the Catholic Church in Britain. 





Mr. Balfour, the Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant, made a 
very masterly speech at Birmingham yesterday week, of which 
the only disfigurement was his description of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Nottingham and Derby speeches as marked by “ unblushing” 
perversions of fact, where the word “unblushing” certainly 
suggests intentional perversions, and his use of the adjective 
“spiteful ” as generally characterising those speeches. Unjust, 
extremely unjust, those speeches, in our opinion, were; but 
intentional perversions of fact, and spiteful, they certainly were 
not; nor, indeed, was there ever a speech of Mr. Gladstone’s 
which, in our opinion, could be properly so described. His rancour, 
where rancour can be discovered, is always rancour excited by 
his anger against what he regards as almost wilfal error, and 
though his impression may be, of course, nearly the opposite 
of the truth, his speeches are never disfigured by a desire to 
lower the reputation of any individual politician ; and this is the 
proper criterion of “ spite.” Otherwise, Mr. Balfour’s speech was 
one of extraordinary effectiveness. He described the conversion of 
Liberals to Home-rule, after Mr. Gladstone had embraced it, as 
a spectacle for which there had been no parallel since our 
barbarous ancestors were baptised in tribes on the conversion of 
their Kings to Christianity. He went on tocriticise the alliance 
between the Liberals and the Parnellites as less an alliance than 
a fusion. The two parties had not merely acted together 
when the issue was one of Home-rule, but had adopted the same 
tactics and manceuvred in the same manner when it was a ques- 
tion not of Home-rule, but of order and obedience to unquestion- 
able law. For instance, almost every sentence, he said, of Mr. 
Gladstone’s recent speeches at Nottingham and Derby appeared 
to be deliberately calculated to make the task of the Govern- 
ment in maintaining order in Ireland moro difficult than it 
would otherwise have been. 

Mr. Balfour dealt first with Mr. Gladstone’s assertion that 
the spirit of the Parnellite Party has wholly changed since 
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his Government found it necessary to imprison Mr. Parnell, 
and to denounce him as marching through rapine to dis- 
integration. So far was this from being the truth, that 
the Nationalist newspapers day by day devote themselves to 
the question how the landiords, as a class, are to be driven 
out, and the “Plan of Campaign” was devised to strike a 
blow at all rent, as deadly as the “ No-Rent” manifesto itself. 
Then Mr. Gladstone had admitted that there is such a thing as 
Trish crime, but excused it by saying that “the Irish people had 
received a desperate provocation.” What is that desperate pro- 
vocation ? asked Mr. Balfour. Why, this,—that the law which 
now regulates the debt due from tenants to landlords, is infinitely 
and incomparably more favourable to the tenant in Ireland than 
“ the law which regulates the relations between any set of debtors 
and any set of creditors in any country in the civilised world.” 
As to Mitchelstown, “the demon of inaccuracy,” said Mr. 
Balfour,—possibly in the shape of Professor Stuart,—had 
haunted Mr. Gladstone in everything he said on the sub- 
ject. The police were not the aggressors in the affair men- 
tioned by Mr. Gladstone which resulted in the wounding of a 
gentleman named Mandeville. They were driven by the mob 
into the priest’s house, and not a particle of evidence was pro- 
duced to show that in that affair the police inflicted any injury 
on anybody. Mr. Balfour believed that Mr. Mandeville was 
wounded by the stoning of the mob; but whether that was so 
or not, no charge against the police was brought in connection 
with the business, and even the Nationalist newspapers showed 
that the mob were the aggressors, and that the police were 
taking refuge from their violence. Daring Mr. Gladstone’s 
Ministry, the police in Ireland were ill-treated by a stone- 
throwing mob at a place called Belmullet, and firing in self- 
defence, two women were killed. But Mr. Gladstone did not 
think it necessary to make a great speech on the text, 
“Remember Belmullet!” As to the suppression of public 
meetings, during Mr. Gladstone’s Government, 351 meetings 
were to be held, of which 55 were stopped, or rather more than 
lin 7; during Lord Salisbury’s Administration, 400 meetings 
were to be held, of which only 12 had been stopped, or about 1 
in 83; and yet Mr. Gladstone declares that this Government 
goes far beyond his own Government in interfering with the 
free speech of the people. Mr. Balfour concluded a most 
vigorous speech by declaring that the Liberal Party are 
adopting the tactics of the Parnellites without a symptom of 
self-reproach or humiliation, and by reiterating” his belief that, 
notwithstanding this new and great impediment in the way of 
the policy of the Irish Government, he felt certain of the 
success which would attend him in firmly resisting the policy 
of intimidation, and restoring Ireland to order and prosperity. 
At the Liberal meeting held at Dalkeith on Tuesday, a letter 
was read from Mr. Gladstone, in which he said :—‘ The excesses 
of the Government have gone beyond all expectation, and have 
reached a point at which, through the officers whom they appoint 
and encourage, they who are paid as well as bound to support 
the law, have become the most glaring offenders against it. The 
rejection of Home-rule has, in the natural course, been followed 
by coercion. Coercion, professedly aimed at crime, has been 
directed against the Press and the right of public meeting. 
The arbitrary prohibition of public meetings was not enough, 
and has been followed at Mitchelstown by the most wanton 
and the most disorderly disturbances, with those deplorable 
and fatal consequences of which the Ministers have declared in 
Parliament their approval.” That sounds as if Mr. Gladstone 
meant to say that the Government had expressed their approval 
of the fatalities at Mitchelstown ; whereas all they have said, and 
rightly said, is that the persons to be condemned for them are 
not the police who defended themselves, but the persons who set 
on the people to attack the police. But Mr. Gladstone has now 
apparently become incapable of judging the Government as he 
would have wished his own Government under the same circum- 
stances to be judged, and everything which he writes on matters 
of this kind gives many of his former most faithful followers 
and admirers acute pain, The letter is one to inflame Irish 
passion against a Government quite as honest as his own 
Government five years ago, and much more lenient. 


Mr. Gosclien, speaking at Bath on Friday week, repudiated 
the notion that the Government intended to delay introducing 
any Irish Land-purchase Bill, though they are firmly resolved 
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House of Commons. Referring to the Local davenaiciael 
for Great Britain, he said it would involve real decehtrs “ Ban 
and that its whole object would be defeated if, after it h — 
into operation, the people expected the Central “hth a 
interfere on every occasion to prevent local abuses in rh . 
as they expect the Local Government Board to interfe i 
With regard to retrenchment, the Government rey ben 
made a beginning in refusing to fill up a good many gj really 
offices which had fallen vacant; but there conig eo 
retrenchment unless local public spirit denied itself : 
faction of constantly urging fresh expenditure on the Go 
ment as it now does. Sir George Trevelyan had attacked th, 
Government for giving so much as £5,000 a year to the Tri : 
Attorney-General; but Mr. John Morley had left it on rine 
when he was Irish Secretary, that “the amount as fixed for the 
present holder of that office,—namely, £5,000 a year, Me 
reasonable and fair, and should be regarded as a potenti 
arrangement.” Mr. Goschen produced a great effect by sayin 
that in the recent trial of Mr. O’Brien, Captain Stokes received 
a telegram in official cipher saying that “the hearing of appeals 
must be postponed to January Sessions,” which telegram jn 
official cipher was forged by some one who had got access to 
the cipher. And yet with allies who would condescend to such 
dishonest stratagems as this, the Liberal Party were closely 
associating themselves. Mr. Goschen maintained that the 
democracy is divided, and that half of it supports the Govern. 
ment, though all the demagogues may be on the other side, Ip 
our opinion, it is the criterion of a true democracy to be sober 
enough to distrust the demagogues. 


the satis. 


Mr. Childers on Friday week made at Dalbeattie a compara. 
tively moderate speech in favour of Home-rule. He wished, 
after solving the Land Question, to give Ireland a Parliament 
of her own, with an Executive responsible to it, but to have an 
Imperial Parliament also representing the Three Kingdoms, and 
retaining full control over “ everything that had to do with the 
Crown, with our foreign, Colonial, and Indian affairs ; questions 
of peace and war, the government and the maintenance of the 
Army and Navy, and all other armed forces, our foreign trade, 
customs and revenue, and excise; revenues on customable 
articles, the currency and coinage and patents, and Courts of 
Appeal, from all the Courts in her Majesty’s dominions, including 
Ireland.” Cannot Mr. Childers perceive that under our system of 
responsible government, Irish Members would under his scheme 
govern England even in strictly local matters? That is to say, they 
could turn out a Ministry nominally on a question of Imperial 
taxation, but really to get rid of, say, the English Established 
Church. We wonder how long he thinks that Ireland, thus 
enfranchised, would pay a war-tax levied, say, on whisky by the 
Imperial Parliament, or would bear with Imperial Excise officers 
seizing stills of potheen in every country parish? Yet, without 
control of the Excise, as he admits, no spirit-duties could be 
levied. 


At the Guildhall banquet on Wednesday, Lord George 
Hamilton, in returning thanks for the Navy, regretted the 
probable loss of the ‘Wasp’ gunboat, which he called “ the 
most powerful and best-equipped gunboat which ever left 
these shores,” while giving no denial to the alleged under- 
manning of the vessel; and announced, amidst much cheering, 
that, as he hoped, “we are on the eve of an arrangement 
with the largest group of Colonies by which a special squadron, 
supported by Colonial funds, will be added to the naval 
defences of the Empire.” The Lord Chancellor, alluding, 
no doubt, to the recent attacks on the police, ventured 
to wonder what would be thought of any member of the State 
who should speak “in terms of vituperation and insolent 
invective against the humbler members” of either the Navy or 
the Army. “It is in vain,” he said, “that you make laws; it 
is in vain that the highest minds in the State are occupied in 
making those laws, if, after those laws are made, and represent 
the deliberate will of the nation, it shall not be accepted as the 
principle of the Constitution that the law shall be obeyed.” 
The Lord Chancellor is right. The new habit of making 
light of law tells against the efficiency of reforms in law, as 
much as it tells against the efficiency of existing law. It is 
like piercing holes in the casks that hold your water on the 
ground that the water is bad. After the holes are pierced, you may 
pour in the purest water, but that pure water will all leak away. 





Lord Salisbury’s speech was marked by but one important 





not to let Ireland again absorb all the available time of the 
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tender, had surrendered himself to the Indian 

ment, and so put an end to the anxieties which his 
0 ae eake had caused. For the rest, be congratulated 
escape es the improved prospects of peace, declaring that 
a while the armaments of Europe are so heavy, and are 
a increase, equilibrium can hardly be regarded as stable, 
- + knows nothing “within the compass of diplomatic ex- 
he ye ce” which could give ground for uneasiness. He con- 
Pe alated the country on the removal of the difficulties with 
sc as regards the Suez Canal and the New Hebrides, and 
rie a sanguine view of Mr. Chamberlain's prospect of settling 
our Fisheries disputes with the United States. He believed 
that every Sovereign and every head of a State, including the 
Presidents of Republics, are profoundly anxious to maintain 
peace, and that if there was any real danger of war, it was in 


some unexpected gust of popular passion. 


Afghan pre 


Turning to Ireland, he held that, “in spite of the Reubens of 
politics ” who here and there, “ unstable as water, had rolled 
back to the place where they had originally been,” the Unionists 
are now more closely united than they had ever hitherto 
been. And he believed that the restoration of order in Ireland, 
though gradual, is still steady, and will be complete. It is true, 
said Lord Salisbury, that a “change, an ominous change, is 
stealing over the ethics of party warfare in this country,” and 
that this change is very unfavourable to the work in hand. 
None the less, he anticipated that the inevitable result must be 
success. There Lord Salisbury is sanguine. For our own part, 
we do not think that the complete supremacy of law can be soon 
restored in Ireland by any process, for years to come. By Home- 
rule all hope of it would be terminated. Lord Salisbury made 
no allusion to any approaching modification of the Government. 


Are there men among us, not belonging to the unemployed, who 
really desire to produce a conflict between rioters and the State P 
On Tuesday, Sir C. Warren, finding that the perpetual agitation 
in Trafalgar Square and its neighbourhood impeded business, and 
relying on the Statute which declares that Square a thoroughfare, 
prohibited all meetings there until further instructions. It was ex- 
pected, therefore, that there would be a riot on Wednesday during 
the progress of the Lord Mayor’s Show, which passes by the 
Square; but, thanks in part toa heavy downpour of rain, the Show 
passed off with even less than usual commotion. On Thursday 
and Friday, the Square was perfectly quiet; but it is announced 
that those opposed to the police are determined on resistance to 
the order, and that on Sunday a “ grand demonstration ”’ will be 
made in the Square to insist on the release of Mr. O’Brien. As 
those who sympathise with Mr. O’Brien can meet anywhere 
they please, the object of selecting Trafalgar Square must be 
riot; and it is a subject of legitimate curiosity to understand its 
object. Is it simply to harass the police, or, by calling out the 
Irish, to produce a collision amid which blood will be shed P 
The Irish could do nothing worse for their own cause than to 
alienate the public opinion of London, or produce a burst of 
public opinion in favour of law and order. 


Count Kalnoky, the Austrian Chancellor, on Saturday made 
an important speech to the Delegations, in which he stated his 
belief that all danger of foreign interference had been warded 
off from Bulgaria. Prince Ferdinand had been legitimately 
elected, but he could only be recognised as a de facto ruler 
until he had received the approbation of the Great Powers. 
“He could not admit, however, that a collective approval 
by those Powers” was necessary, a sentence which may 
mean that the decision of the majority should be binding. 
In that case, Prince Ferdinand is already ruler de jwre as well 
as de facto, for only two of the seven Powers concerned are 
opposed tohim. It is believed that all the Powers except Russia 
and France will transact business with Prince Ferdinand, and 
that he will be let alone until Russia thinks the time has 
arrived for war. In the meanwhile, he is in no danger of being 
either kidnapped or assassinated; and his mother has gone to 
Sofia to preside over his Court. It is curious to notice how 
much easier even hostile dynasties make matt»rs for a Saxe- 
Coburg than for any one not accepted as of their own caste. 
Big Kings do not like little Kings to be stolen. 


; The British Government has had a piece of good fortune 
in Asia. Ayoub Khan, after months of what must have 
been most romantic adventure, has voluntarily surrendered 
himself to the British Agent at Meshed, in Persia. He 
appears to have been baffled in every attempt to enter 





Afghanistan, the Ameer’s representatives on the frontier doing 
their duty with an energy quickened by their knowledge that 
Abdurrahman Khan never forgives personal treason. Ayoub 
will now be interned in British India, where gaolers are not to 
be bribed, and where he will be valuable, in case of necessity, as 
a check upon his cousin, who will probably now stamp out the 
relics of rebellion. There is no popular pretender left, and 
the clan chiefs are far too jealous of one another to support 
any candidate not of the great Douranee line. The Ameer 
is left alone, and if he can keep his hands from plunder till his 
son is old enough to command, may leave him master of 
Afghanistan in a sense which that land of hereditary rebels has 
never before known. Even Dost Mahommed, though he 
slaughtered the disobedient without remorse, never claimed to 
be autocrat as his saturnine descendant does. The latter realises 
his claim, too, as nearly as man may in a land to which the 
Scotland of the early Stuarts is the closest possible analogue. 





better known as Mr. G. G. Glyn, formerly Whip of the Liberal 
Party, and Mr. Gladstone’s most devoted friend and follower. 
Mr. Glyn had not Mr. Adam’s keen sagacity and almost un- 
erring perception of the fluctuations of opinion; but he knew 
the world well, touching it, as banker, millionaire, and politician, 
at a great many points; and he had a sincere devotion to 
politics, on which he expended much of his great income. He 
really believed in Home-rule so deeply, that he could hardly 
credit its opponents with honest conviction, and his loss will 
outweigh to his party at the next Election the acquisition of 
many “ Reubens” like Sir George Trevelyan. 


Judgment was given on Thursday in the Dublin Court of 
Exchequer on the appeal of the Law Officers of the Crown from 
the decision of Mr. O’Donel, the Police-Magistrate, to the effect 
that it was necessary for the prosecutors of a newspaper report- 
ing the meeting of a suppressed Branch of the League, to prove 
not only the publication of a report of the Branch League meet- 
ing which had been suppressed by the Government in the paper 
prosecuted, but that such a meeting was actually held and was 
what the report professed to make it, the meeting of a sup- 
pressed Branch. The decision of the Court of Appeal was that 
the evidence afforded by the statement in the paper itself that 
the meeting reported was a meeting of the suppressed Branch, 
was evidence which the Magistrate was bound to consider, and 
which, if not contradicted by counter-evidence, might be quite 
sufficient to show that the offence charged against the paper had 
really been committed. The case was therefore referred back 
to Mr. O’Donel to determine on the evidence, the Court of 
Appeal alleging that the evidence of the paper itself as to the 
nature of the meeting could not be excluded. Whether Mr. T. 
D. Sullivan, M.P. and Lord Mayor of Dublin, will actually be 
punished for publishing the reports of suppressed Branch League 
meetings, Mr. O’Donel will have to decide. But he can no longer 
refuse to take into account the evidence furnished by the report 
itself as to what was the character of the meeting reported. 


The agitation in the Canadian Dominion in favour of Free- 
trade with the United States is obviously gaining strength. At 
a recent conference of all the Provincial Premiers of the 
Dominion, it was resolved that the control of all provincial 
works and railways ought to be restored to the Provinces—as 
within the Union—that half the Dominion Senate ought to be 
filled with representatives of the Provinces instead of Crown 
nominees, and that “ unrestricted reciprocity ” with the Union 
would be of advantage to all the Provinces of the Dominion, and 
would, moreover, tend to settle the grave fishery disputes which 
have from time to time arisen between the two countries. The 
Premiers profess unabated loyalty to the Queen, and say that it 
will be increased by the proposed change; but they are not, we 
presume, blind to the fact that, the moment it is effected, the 
control of the Canadian tariff virtually passes to Washington. 
Congress cannot tax, say, tea 30 per cent. ad valorem, and leave 
the Dominion to admit it at, say, 10 per cent. The measure must, 
in the end, increase the disposition of Canadians towards fusion 
—though Free-trade does not necessarily bind people together, 
as witness North and South, England and Ireland—but this 
country has entirely barred itself from objecting. We conceded 
the right to a local tariff, and cannot complain if the tariff is 
differentiated against ourselves. Under true “ Home-rule,” as 
in Canada, Ireland would pass a similar law to-morrow. 





Bank Rate, 4 per.cent. a 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——— 
THE CROWN PRINCE OF GERMANY. 


S° far from thinking that the public exaggerates the im- 

portance which ought to be attached to the health of the 
German Heir-Apparent, we only wonder that Europe is not, 
during the period of suspense, hushed in alarm. If the world 
were governed, as happily it is not governed, only by the men 
who inhabit it, the Crown Prince’s illness might be held by 
perfectly honest and reasonable men to threaten, in its possible 
ultimate consequences, the very existence of civilisation. 
There has hardly been in history a period when the future of 
Europe, and therefore of the world, appeared to hang more 
completely upon the health of a single man. The outbreak or 
the postponement of a war which, once begun, must cover all 
Europe, depends almost exclusively upon the attitude of Ger- 
many; and Germany, besides being a mighty State, is also an 
armed camp, governed and directed by a hereditary Commander- 
in-Chief, whose will must be and is the ultimate motive- 
power in the gigantic machine. To every trained man—that is, 
to nine-tenths of all males in Germany between sixteen and 
forty,—the Emperor has on certain subjects the legal right to 
give orders, enforced instantly and easily by the sovereign 
penalty of death. So strained is the situation of affairs, so 
deep the cleavage between the nations, that if the Emperor of 
Germany desires war, there will be war; and if he desires peace, 
war may be postponed, perhaps until a completely new condi- 
tion of affairs has arisen, either in France or in the East. The 
present Emperor has reached the confines of human life, he is 
satiated with victory and honour, and he notoriously desires 
peace ; but he is so old, so feeble, so deeply affected by wintry 
weather, that his life is admitted by his ablest physicians to hang 
upon a thread, which may be cut by the smallest accident, such 
as aslip on an over-polished floor. His son, who must succeed 
him by law, and who would succeed him were the Monarchy 
elective, is threatened with one of the most fatal of human 
diseases, cancer of the throat, and can be saved, if saved at all, 
only by an operation attended with the most serious risk of 
life. If he dies, or is incapacitated, his reversionary power 
passes to his eldest son, Prince William, a young man of 
twenty-eight, as yet little known to the public, but believed 
by all who have access to him, and especially by his grand- 
father, who in his long life has never misjudged the powers of 
any man, to be a competent Hohenzollern, that is, a man who 
can and will govern strongly, but who is also believed to be, 
like his grandfather, before all things a soldier, with a confi- 
dence not unnatural in such a man that all questions can be 
most easily solved by the sword. The Army is his preoccupa- 
tion, and the long suspense of his nation under its heavy armour 
wearies and disgusts him. He would prefer a final, and there- 
fore a military solution of all difficulties. It is obvious that 
such a man will be more ready to give the signal for battle 
than either his grandfather or father, and this even if he 
changes as much as history shows that the heirs to crowns have 
changed upon accession to the throne. When a Prince succeeds 
to a throne, he enters a new atmosphere, feels the influence of 
new circumstances, and is controlled by a new sense of his 
responsibilities ; but still, like any other man, he must be 
essentially himself, and his advisers all feel the influence which 
emanates from this new master. They reconsider advice which 
they know will displease, more especially when, as in Germany, 
and still more in Prussia, the “influence” of the Kingship is 
strengthened so greatly by the support of positive law, and by 
a tradition which makes it shameful for any man in uniform 
to disregard his King. There would be, therefore, in the 
accession of Prince William, if he is as martial as he is 
believed to be, a positive increase in the liability of Europe 
to a war which, unless all calculations are at fault, might end 
in that awful calamity, a long-drawn contest between two 
nearly equal halves of the ruling continent of the globe. That 
under such circumstances Europe should be deeply moved, 
shows only its political judgment; while in Germany itself there 
is the additional cause of emotion, the personal regard which, 
explain it as we will, is evoked by crowned heads and those who 
may hereafter reign, The Germans wish for more Liberalism 
in their internal politics, and think their Crown Prince agrees 
with them, and that of itself would make his fate a matter of 
the keenest interest, even if they were not stirred, as they are 
stirred, by that sense of pity with which all men regard the 
suffering of one whom they feel to be specially something 
to themselves. This man, on the steps of the highest 
throne, with all the eyes of the civilised world upon him, 





struck down at a crucial moment b : P 
all may suffer, is a most pathetic ry a which 
brings home to men the vanity of human foresight the which, 
lessness of the wise to look forward for one day with th — 
painful force, That, as Sir Arthur Helps once said ie 
first of human disabilities; and when Kings are paral 1s the 
disease, and all calculations are overthrown by the p29 by 
of events, it is apt to be recognised by multitudes at once, a 
pity to apprehension, and we have moving forces which. a 
they are at work, forbid tranquillity. a 
The kind of panic which prevails on the Con 
which almost suspends business, is, we see, quoted as one m 
argument against the dynasties; but we hardly perceive ‘* 
relevance. There are plenty of arguments against Monarchy 
—the strongest being, perhaps, the tendency of that system to 
bring inferior men to the top of human affairs, or rather t 
keep the ablest men from getting there—but an exaggerati “ 
of the influence of individuals is not one of them. The Kingshi : 
with its unbroken and indisputable laws of succession rather 
reduces individual weight. Great as is the place of the wen 
Prince both in Germany and in the world, it is not so great 
in either as that of Prince Bismarck, whose serious illness would 
produce a far deeper panic than that of any member, even the. 
greatest, of the House he serves. The death of a President 
might be at least as fateful an event as that of 9 
King, and that of a General like Von Moltke during a 
war might alter the fate of nations. We see no reason 
to believe either that the aggregate people do not perceive 
this, though we admit the effect of a lingering and 
unreasonable awe which is never felt except for Royal 
personages, and which once induced a carpenter, during the 
illness of the Prince of Wales, to ask Mr. Langton Sanford, the 
historian, whether he really thought so great a person could 
die of fever, “as,” said the questioner, “you or I might,” 
The truth is, Tennyson was wrong in his judgment of the 
tendencies of modern society ; and the influence of the indi- 
vidual, even if only derived from office, so far from dwindling, 
is increasing “ with the process of the suns.” It is natural 
it should be so. The nations are growing at once more 
populous, more conscious, and more bewildered; and any 
person to whom they look for leadership, be it from 
confidence in his commands, or anxiety for his guidance, or 
reverence for his position, is growing more important, until 
the world listens anxiously for any rumour of his health. We 
will give an undeniable, though, to our minds, a contemptible 
instance of this process. Because tens of thousands bet where 
hundreds betted before, the death of an honest jockey was only 
afew months since treated as a great event. The rise of the 
masses to substantial power does not diminish but increases 
the weight of individuals, for those whom they favour, whether 
Kings or statesmen, are made great, or, as it were, weighty 
upon human thought, by the burden of that confidence or 
liking. Measure Boulanger’s size before and after the 
people had adopted him. Everything favours this process,—the 
new increase in the volume of the popular voice, the new 
development of popular knowledge, the new consciousness, the 
new rapidity of intercommunication, the new perception— 
which has risen even within the writer’s lifetime—that human 
affairs constitute a sea in which every ripple must be operative, 
visibly or invisibly, at the farthest extremity of the fluid. Grant 
that the great by birth are but statues, and still, so far from 
the statues honoured in the world growing less as time advances, 
they are rising with the slow rise of their pedestals, till figures 
formerly unseen—e g., the Indian Princes—now attract the gaze 
and arouse the interest of millions. No Pope since the Reforma- 
tion ever attracted so many eyes as Leo XIII., and no “ King of 
Rome ” had ever his illness lamented as is that of the Prince 
who occupies, under a different title, so much of his position. 
Whether the change is for good or evil, we do not know, though 
we have an impression that the waves of sympathy or hatred 
have grown dangerously large, as if ripples had somehow 
swollen into tidal waves, to the danger of all but leviathan 
ships ; but that it has occurred is past all question. Not only is 
Europe endangered, or believed by politicians to be endangered, 
by the illness of an individual which may yet prove curable ; 
but Europe is conscious of the danger, and its simultaneous 
start threatens the stability of edifices which looked strong. 
We think that start fully warranted by the situation, 
and wish the Crown Prince a good deliverance from 
his trouble with no conventional feeling. If he could 
assume the throne of Germany when the vacancy arrives, 
Europe might be spared a cycle of misery which, the 
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more we study it, the more we dread lest it should prove 
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lav race cannot be conquered, and the effort 
sovuliloet. bs “— will be the grand effort of the next 
— dee vn its sense of distrust and hostility to the 
po heel as well as to the policy of Central Europe. We have 
a a cannot feel the horror of war entertained by so many 
-— , but resultless war is one of the ghastliest 


en now ? 
et with which nations can be afflicted. 





THE “NEW SPIRIT IN POLITICS.” 


NE of the defeated candidates at the last General Election 
Mr. John Page Hopps, who contested South Paddington 
with Lord Randolph Churchill, writing in the Inquirer of last 
week, gives a very good description of the change which has 
come over politics since the Home-rule Question has _been 
started, but seems to miss all insight into the Unionist point of 
view even more completely than any of us miss the new 
enthusiasm which Mr. Gladstone has certainly succeeded in 
exciting for the policy of winning Ireland “by love. 
Mr. Hopps describes so well the secret of the enthusiasm 
which really animates the more ardent Home-rulers, that 
we shall transfer some of his words to our own columns, 
for we quite agree with him that those Unionists altogether 
ignore the real significance of the situation who do not see 
that a new political emotion is fermenting in the Home- 
rulers’ ranks, and that it is one which excites the utmost 
enthusiasm. This is what Mr. Hopps says, and, to our 
thinking, says very well, though we ; feel perfectly certain 
that the enthusiasm which the new ideas engender, praise- 
worthy as it is, is entirely inappropriate to the conditions of 
the case to which it is applied, and is as likely to lead to 
disaster of the most serious kind, as if it were to be invoked 
in favour of throwing open all the prison-doors in the British 
realm, disbanding the Army, dismissing the Police, and treating 
the possession of firearms or the use of bolts and bars as a 
culpable practice, as the stricter Quakers of the old régime 
used to regard it :— 

“Those of ns who have been concerned in the political struggles of 
the past thirty years remember nothing like the peculiar tone and 
spirit now so noticeable in the Liberal ranks and in this Home-rule 
campaign. It is no disparagement of our past to say that to an 
appreciable extent party interests entered into the old struggles, and 
that both the leaders and led had all along a keen eye to the bearing 
of each ‘reform’ upon the party programme. Hence energy, heat, 
agitation, hard hitting, resolution; but no pity, tenderness, self- 
abandonment worth mentioning. But all that is altered now. Many 
of the old, seasoned Liberal politicians hardly know what to make of 
it, and some of them hardly know what to make of themselves. This 
Trish business has brought home to hundreds of thousands a sense of 
shame, a spirit of self-surrender, a feeling of brotherliness, quite new 
to us in party politics, and in a way that has given an entirely altered 
tone to our political meetings. One might almost say there isa kind 
of religion in it. We used to fight for our party; now we are on a 
crusade in behalf of our long misunderstood and ill-used brothers and 
sisters across the sea. Once we fought to win something for our- 
selves; now we are willing to struggle and make sacrifices for others. 
Once we marched to the cry of ‘ Britons never will be slaves ;’ but 
now we burn with indignation at the thought of making other people 
slaves. We may be mistaken, but we believe we are for once true to 
the prophet’s cry: ‘ What doth the Lord thy God require of thee, but 
to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God ?’”’ 


And then Mr. Page Hopps makes his application of his general 
view to the particular case in the following passage :— 


“The devotion to Mr. Gladstone is not by any means personal, 
still less is it the devotion of partisanship. It is a moral devotion, 
and is the symbol of consecration to an almost sacred cause. The 
most startling thing I ever heard in my life occurred at Notting- 
ham, when one of the speakers ended his brief speech with a great 
baret of prayer that fairly took one’s breath away,—‘ Great God, 
prolong his life!’ and the mighty audience almost sobbed its sudden 
‘Amen.’ This is the spirit that has to be reckoned with in England, 
to-day; and the men who are flippant or perverse, or masterful or 
obstinate, would do well to note it. We do not believe that the 
Irish people, for the sins of a few desperate men, should be treated 
a8 murderers, cattle-maimerg, and rebels. We believe they have been 
cruelly misrepresented and ill-used. We believe they have earned 
the full right to take their lives into their own hands. We believe 
that they desire to live in peace, and to make Ireland prosperous 
and happy; and we believe they will do this if we will give them 
a chance, and entrust to them, in the right spirit, the great duties 
and responsibilities which only a patriotic and an enterprising 
people would desire.” 

Now, we fully agree with Mr. Hopps that he has found the 
eecret of the new enthusiasm, and we recognise the general sin- 
cerity of the sentiment which inspires the more ardent of the 
Home-rulers, What he does not seem to understand is that 
the Unionists generally fully appreciate the force at work, and 
regard it as the very essence of the danger that such generous 
feelings as these are excited in favour of a policy to which, in 


fact, they are quite inapplicable. And nothing can illustrate their 

inapplicability better than the curious passage in which Mr. Page 

Hopps says that the Home-rulers do not think that “ the Irish 

people, for the sins of a few desperate men, should be treated 

as murderers, cattle-maimers, and rebels.” Whoever proposed 

that they should be so treated? What provision is there in 

the Crimes Act which could molest a single Irishman who. 
wishes to abide by the law as we know it in England? We 

have no objection in the world to the English Home-rulers 
showing their shame and humiliation at the heartless way in 

which England formerly treated Ireland in any manner they 

please, except one which would add to that heartlessness. 
the very gross aggravation involved in handing over a 
million or two loyal Irishmen to the vengeance of their 
bitterest foes. An act of penance which involves a repetition: 
of the sin is not a sign of true penitence. We maintain. 
that the Crimes Act is the protection of those who hate 
murder, cattle-maiming, and rebellion, against the few who 
use those vile instruments of terror to overawe the timidity 
of the many, and that what the Home-rulers, in their 
enthusiasm for their Irish brothers, propose, is to give up: 
Ireland to the control of persons like Mr. O’Brien, who bas. 
been spending all the last few years of his life in threatening: 
men who wish to pay what they know to be due because they 

have contracted to pay it; in warning jurors that they will! 
suffer from the wrath of the people and of the future Govern- 
ment of Ireland, if they keep their oath to give an honest 
judgment on the evidence of crime with which they have to- 
deal; and in denouncing the British government of Ireland in. 
words whose violence and truculence could not be exceeded if 
his aim were to excite a rebellion. 

The Unionists are not surpassed by Mr. Gladstone in their 
eagerness to do true justice in Ireland. What we deny is. 
that we can do such justice by giving over Ireland into the hands- 
of a party such as this,a party that did its best to crush 
Mr. Gladstone himself in his first great efforts to do justice to 
Ireland, and that only supports him now because it sees that 
he is working in its interest, and will, if he succeeds, enable 
it to carry out the fierce and shocking threats with which. 
the minority opposed to the revolutionary schemes have been 
denounced. We have said that “ the new spirit in politics,” so- 
far as we understand it, might just as well be applied to regions 
of political life with which Ireland has no special connection. 
Indeed, to some extent it is being so applied by those who are 
always denouncing the police and commiserating the victims, 
as they call them, of our judicial system. The new spirit in 
politics is an indiscriminate application of the principles of 
generosity and trust to persons in whom, so far as experience 
can guide us, no trust can well be placed, and by whom 
generosity will be repaid with cynical ingratitude. We are far, 
indeed, from applying such expressions to the Irish people, in 
whom we discern, and have always discerned, very many fine 
qualities, though not qualities which prevent them from falling 
under the control of unscrupulous leaders who bait their 
demands with promises of giving them their land for next to 
nothing, and who disguise the selfishness of their objects under 
the name of patriotism. What is there to distinguish the new 
enthusiasm in its application to the present Irish crisis, from 
the same kind of enthusiasm if it were to demand the abolition 
of our law against mutiny, for instance, or our law against 
desertion, or our law against rebellion, so far as it bears on any 
case in which it could be shown with that slender amount of 
evidence which is sufficient for the satisfaction of a kindly 
heart, that the recalcitrants against the law are actuated by 
some genuine conviction that the authority against which 
they have turned is in the wrong? Suppose the Welsh 
were to put down tithes, not by altering the law, but 
by overpowering the officers of the law, as they seemed 
inclined to do a few months ago, and as the Irish are 
supported in doing by those who plead “the new spirit in. 
politics” on their behalf. Would not it be quite as reasonabie, 
quite as much in keeping with that “ new spirit,” to maintain that 
brotherly love requires us to forgive them at once, and to concede 
all they ask afterwards? Suppose “ the unemployed” sack Regent 
Street, would not brotherly love be greatly outraged if we 
gave the ringleaders fourteen years’ penal servitude, and a few 
of the followers six months’ imprisonment with hard labour? 
Suppose a mutiny in the Army for which a certain amount of 
palliation could be pleaded, would not brotherly love require it 
to be passed over with very light reproof, and then demand an 
immediate redress of the supposed grievances which had caused 
the mutiny? It seems to us that “ the new spirit in politics ” 








means, in fact, the relaxation of all those bonds which real!y 
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make a State a State, and that it would result in a condition 
of political disorganisation and disintegration which must 
involve the greatest possible suffering to the community at 
large. We recognise thoroughly that “ the new spirit in politics ” 
is of more or less theological origin, that it is an enthusiasm 
springing from a deep belief in God’s love, and in the conse- 
quent duty of following, so far as we can, the example of that 
love. What we earnestly deny is that it counsels a true, or 
wise, or even plausible application of that principle to actual 
life. God’s love is no doubt the deepest of all the principles 
of his nature ; but in its application to our life as we know it, 
it is marvellously limited by the necessity of training us to 
observe a large number of laws, many of which appear to us very 
arbitrary, but for the transgression of which we must none the 
less pay the cost of life, or, worse still, of lifelong suffering. So, 
too, man’s laws must, in particular cases, seem very arbitrary ; 
and yet if a State once relaxes the authority of law, while it is law, 
only on the ground that it seems to many arbitrary, the very 
key-stone of civilisation is displaced. We could understand a 
party that offered Home-rule to Ireland as the “ crowning of 
the edifice,” when once it had been proved that the Home-rule 
Party had abandoned the cruel and tyrannical methods by 
which the Parnellites have hitherto promoted their cause, and 
had fallen into fair, orderly, and constitutional habits of 
agitation, though even then we should claim to judge the 
panacea byits results to the United Kingdom at large, and not by 
the wishes of the majority of the Irish people taken alone. But 
we cannot understand a party which, merely on the inapplicable 
plea of brotherly love, advocates the relaxation of all the laws 
which secure the integrity of the State, and promotes the 
triumph of the worst foes of order and justice. 


LORD SALISBURY’S ATTITUDE. 


ORD SALISBURY’S speech at Guildhall was not in itself 
supremely interesting, but there was a tone of calm self- 
possession, of perfect equanimity, about it which we appreciate 
much more than we do any of its special observations. Lord 
Salisbury was not elated, and was not depressed. He made no 
attempt to exaggerate the little successes on which the Foreign 
Office has some right to congratulate itself, and of which the 
newspapers certainly make too much. It is satisfactory to find 
_Ayoub Khan despairing of raising any effective revolt in 
Afghanistan, and preferring to trust himself to the magna- 
nimity of Lord Dufferin, rather than to look out for a new 
asylum elsewhere. It is satisfactory to have made an 
arrangement with Russia as to the Afghan Boundary which 
is as welcome to the Ameer of Afghanistan as it is to 
the Czar. And it is satisfactory to have come to an under- 
standing with France concerning the Suez Canal and the 
New Hebrides. But, after all, it is still more satisfactory to 
see that Lord Salisbury is not proud of these small successes, 
that he regards them as what they are, so many riddances of 
causes of irritation, but not as shedding lustre on our diplomacy 
and entitling the Foreign Office to the deep gratitude of the 
nation. These little achievements are evidence that Lord 
Salisbury is doing good and quiet work ; and the tone in which 
he speaks of them is one that proves him not to be at all 
inclined to overestimate the importance of that good and 
quiet work, And really, in these days of exaggeration and 
bombast, it is more important to have the evidence that our 
Ministers do not glorify themselves for petty successes, 
than even to have the evidence that those successes have been 
achieved. Lord Salisbury is not puffed up. He is aware that 
what he has done is little more than what he had a good right 
to expect to be uble to do; and we have naturally much more 
hope that a Minister who does not glorify himself for these 
small achievements will do something great, than we could 
have if he seemed inclined to rest on such trivial laurels as he 
has fairly earned. 
And it is just the same,—and it is still more satisfactory 
that it should be the same,—as regards Lord Salisbury’s 
attitude towards the more difficult and critical endeavours of 
his Government. He is neither disposed to overrate what he 
has achieved in Ireland, nor to lament himself over the 
enormous difliculties of the task before him. He is not elated, 
and he is not dismayed. He knows that it takes a long time 
to re-establish order by such means as Parliament has alone 
sanctioned, in a country so deeply disorganised as Ireland. But 
he does not make toc much of the difficulty. Unhappy as 
the condition of things in Ireland is, it is quite competent 
for the United Kingdom to pursue her way in tranquillity, 
even though Ireland is suffering from the natural consequences 








of the favour which is shown by the pe eae 
and crime. The United Ringian alt rn ay ality 
to feel keenly, the evil of a thoroughly disaffecte By 
partially disintegrated Ireland ; but it does not in th os 
follow that any heroic remedy is possible, or that if bee, 
remedy is possible, we ought to invent kill-or-cure yo sie 
which are indefinitely more likely to kill than to tran V. 
can afford to go on bearing, and alleviating by every a sli . 
in our power, the disaster of a disloyal and disturbed aoe 
without insisting on jumping out of the frying-pan int th. 
fire in order to show our impatience. And it is Lord Salis 
bury’s equanimity in indicating this that we find go wall 
expressed in his speech. He does not make too much of 
Ireland, while he is fully awake to the misery of its condition 
He is willing to be patient, and sees, indeed, that nothin 
but patience and firmness can be of any real use, He : 
patient not only with Ireland, but with the Liberals who ms 
doing so much to harass his Government. He condemns them, 
but he condemns without excitement. He avoids Mr. Balfour's 
only mistake in attacking his great opponent too savagely, He 
feels that what is wanted is a return to the calmer and sedater 
manner of former statesmen, and he himself sets the example 
He takes the tone of a Minister who can afford to wait, and who 
intends to wait, and who will give no excuse to any one for 
exciting and irritating language. If Ireland is not disposed to 
take her proper part in the larger life of the United Kingdom 
and is eager to spoil that life as a whole if she cannot get her 
way, nothing is so likely to bring her to a better mind as the 
evidence that she cannot spoil it as a whole, and that all she 
can do with perfect success is to spoil her share in it. Great 
patience is requisite to bring this home to Ireland, but Lord 
Salisbury seems in the mood to use that patience. He will 
exert all the power the law gives him to repress disorder in 
Ireland, but he will not rave against destiny, even if it 
proves that it has not given him enough, and that the lawless 
party have still much mischief left inthem. That is a calamity, 
but it is a calamity which Lord Salisbury’s Government has 
no power to prevent. We must often let even our best friends 
“dree their weird” without interfering, simply because inter- 
ference would do nothing but harm ; and still more is this the 
case with those who are not exactly either friends or foes, but 
partly one and partly the other, like the Irish people at the 
present time. Not, of course, that we would willingly let 
Ireland suffer anything from which it is possible for us to save 
her. But it is not possible to save her from much of the 
suffering which she is now enduring, without her own cordial 
aid, and that she will not give, while spasmodic efforts to do 
what cannot be done are but means of aggravating the evil. 
What we admire in Lord Salisbury’s speech is the patience 
and dignified fortitude with which he braces himself up to 
cure, indeed, what is curable, but also to endure what is 
for the present incurable. Perhaps the best hope we have of 
a cure is to show that we are ready to endure what we cannot 
cure, and to endure it for a considerable time to come, without 
irritability and without convulsive efforts, to grasp at straws 
which would not save us, 





THE FRENCH INQUIRY. 


HE plot is thickening in Paris; and the signs are 
accumulating which, in that city, precede an outbreak 
either of popular or of legislative passion. The general excite- 
ment about the inquiry into the conduct of M. Wilson had 
begun last week to calm down, when a most extraordinary in- 
cident aroused it once again into positive fury. On Saturday, 
the Chamber, after hearing the report of a Committee, voted 
the inquiry by the amazing majority of 445 to 84, but at 
the same time so enlarged its scope as to ensure a long period 
of delay. The Select Committee finally appointed was 
charged to inquire into all accusations against successive 
Administrations since the MacMahon period, and was armed 
with powers of compelling all persons to furnish evidence 
equal to those of the highest tribunals. It became pro- 
bable, therefore, that although composed of men favour- 
able to the investigation, it would lose itself in a jungle 
of accusations, and the friends of M. Wilson exulted in 
the belief that a Report would be impossible for two years, 
and would then implicate so many parties that all would com- 
bine to stifle further investigation. The correspondents all 
reported that a blunder had been committed, and that the end 
would probably be an informal Act of Oblivion, when, during 
the Caffarel trial, an ugly incident occurred. Two letters were 
put in evidence from M. Wilson to Madame Limousin about 
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ch that defendant was understood to have said a great deal. 


wii however, nothing in the letters beyond vague 


» ona a revulsion occurred in opinion, and M. Wilson was 
irtually acquitted, at least as to complicity in the Limousin 
fair. Madame Limousin’s counsel, however, acting evidently 
‘nformation from his client, placed a stationer in the box, who 
= a and proved that the letters in Court were unquestionably 
eS eries. ‘They bore the date 1885, and were so dated in the 
original lists of the documents seized by the police ; but they 
were written on paper made with a water-mark which his firm 
had only designed in 1886. This testimony being corroborated 
by the production of similar paper, was conclusive ; and the 
Court suspended business in confusion. For if the letters were 
forgeries, they could only have been forged while in the custody 
of the police; and if the police had abetted a forgery, they 
could only, it was at once asserted, have done it in the in- 
terest of M. Wilson, whose real letters had thus disappeared. 
The theory at once invented was that he had persuaded the 
Commissioner of Police to abstract the letters, and the excite- 
ment in Paris rose to fever-heat, and reflected itself within the 
Chamber. A demand was made that the Government should 
order an inquiry, and it would have been carried, in spite of the 
opposition of the Government. but that M. Rouvier, adroit for the 
first time, ordered the Public Prosecutor to investigate officially, 
and announced the fact to the Chamber, which thereupon 
expressed itself content by passing to the Order of the Day. 
With less adroitness, M. Rouvier is said to have directed the 
dismissal of the Commissioner of Police, and the matter there- 
fore stands thus,—M. Wilson is accused by public opinion of 
being so much mixed up with illegal transactions involving the 
abuse of official influence, that he has exerted his whole power 
in the State to induce the police to conceal those transactions 
bya directly criminal forgery of documents. The charge seems to 
most Englishmen alsolutely impossible, as, apart altogether from 
M. Wilson’s character, standing, and wealth, no Commissioner 
of Police could by possibility have sufficient interest in saving 
him, to run so terrible a risk. Nor can we, as outsiders, in default 
of positive evidence, believe that it can be true. That the letters 
in Court are forgeries, is certain ; but that a man in M. Wilson’s 
position, even if he had written letters about the grant of 
decorations which compromised his future, would resort to so 
desperate an expedient, and place himself so completely in the 
power of unscrupulous men, seems to us, we confess, simply 
incredible. It is, however, useless to deny that half Paris 
believes the charge to be true, or that the Cabinet has, on the 
first blush of the affair, held the Commissioner of Police to be, 
at all events, not evidently innocent. 
Such a charge, if proved, must be fatal to all concerned, and 
as the good faith of the police concerns every Parisian, the 
eagerness and the bitterness with which it is discussed may 
easily be imagined. Paris, in fact, has, to repeat Carlyle’s 
phrase, “ grown electric ;” the air is heavy with rumours about 
M. Wilson’s future action, and the extent of public credulity 
may be gauged by the following story. We would not even 
quote it, but that it is repeated in so many papers, and that 
the correspondent of the Daily News, who is far from un- 
favourable to the accused, is inclined, in fact, to minimise the 
whole business, to our amazement reports it as the driest 
matter of fact. He says :—“ Last night [Wednesday ] burglars 
entered the mansion of M. de Portalis, who has joined in the 
campaign of the Extreme Radicals against both the Cabinet 
and M. Wilson, its maker. They rummaged pigeon-hole presses 
where he had the records of certain public men who may 
possibly be implicated in the crying scandals of the hour. 
These records were carried off. A portfolio full of docketed 
papers, classified under the heading of ‘ Financial Antecedents 
of the Rouvier Ministry,’ have also disappeared. In this press 
there were bundles of debentures payable to bearer and bank- 
notes, which, although the thieves had probably seen, were 
left untouched.” If that is not, as is quite possible, a pure 
invention of newspapers thirsty for a sensation, it is the most 
unlucky event for the accused which could possibly have 
occurred, The documents may be as worthless as such docu- 
ments often are, and may have been carried off by genuine 
burglars; but Paris will declare with one mouth that, somehow 
or other, there was contained in the papers the key of the situa- 
tion, and that they have disappeared in the interest of some 
great men. The political importance of all this is on the face 
of the accounts. All idea of stifling, or “ canalising,” or mis- 
directing the inquiry must now be given up; it will go on to 
the end, whatever that may be, or whatever the consequences, 
French politicians will not live subject to the action of a police 


worthiness; and if they would, French opinion would not 
permit them. That opinion is corrupt on points, but it still 
exacts pecuniary incorruptibility from public men, and still 
insists that if the Government claims such tremendous powers 
of preliminary examination into all accusations, it shall use 
them according to strict rule, shall, at all events, not invent or 
abstract judicial documents temporarily lodged in the hands of 
the police. No public man would be safe if such a practice 
could be condoned for an instant. The inquiry must go on; 
and supposing M. Wilson guilty, the existing Administration, 
the Presidency included, is ruined in public estimation. M. 
Grévy may be as innocent as we believe him to be—we hold the 
idea of his complicity to be the very madness of calumny— 
and still France will not exonerate him, France treating 
weakness such as he would then be shown to have dis- 
played as equivalent to guilt. Supposing, on the other hand— 
which is the fairest theory—that M. Wilson is not corrupt, 
but in his desire to be recognised as a great magnate, 
with a heavy finger in all affairs, has been culpably careless 
alike of his own dignity and that of the President, the clear 
bringing out of that fact will take months of investigation, 
during which the weight of the Presidency, of the Government 
which it supports, and of all the personages under suspicion 
will be positively ni/. Who, during an interregnum of that 
sort, is to govern the Chamber, or, for that matter, 
France? Paris never waits like that; the good side 
of the French character revolts from the leadership of 
men even asserted to be tainted in this way, and we 
shall, we venture to predict, witness in some way or other an 
explosion of opinion within the Chamber itself to effect a 
clearance, which will give an opportunity both to the 
Extremists, who are frantic with delight at the prospect before 
them, and to the Monarchists, who, alarmed though they are 
as to consequences, would hardly be human if they did not 
say to their secular foes,—“ This, then, is your Republic.” The 
answer that only the Republic allows of such investigations is 
true, and ought to be final ; but it will not weigh with men 
who hold in their hearts that anybody can be bought except 
a King. 


THE RIGHT OF PUBLIC MEETING. 


HERE seems to be little doubt that Sir Charles Warren 
has a legal right to prohibit meetings in Trafalgar Square, 

and there can be none that, if it belongs to him, he is wise in 
putting it in force. Nobody questions the power of the Chief 
Commissioner of Police to issue by-laws for the regulation of the 
thoroughfares, which, but for that, would speedily become use- 
less for traffic ; and by Statute, the Square, which is, by the way, 
Crown property, has been declared to be a thoroughfare. The 
authority is therefore clear, and the time had obviously arrived 
when it should be exerted. The daily meetings of agitators who 
used the distress of the unemployed to declaim against society 
and law, and excite the roughs against the police, had become, 
as they were intended to become, a serious nuisance. Traffic 
was impeded, the police were harassed out of the patience which 
they usually display so wonderfully, and the trade of entire 
districts suffered heavily from an alarm not the less injurious 
because it was wholly vague, and in part at least unfounded. 
The shopkeepers round the Square, in the Strand, in Piccadilly, 
in Regent Street, in Bond Street, in Oxford Street, and in the con- 
necting streets—that is, in the richest shop district of London 
—found their receipts heavily falling away. Respectable trades- 
men estimate the reduction in “takings” at 50 per cent., 
and even if we consider that an exaggeration, a reduction 
of 20 per cent. is, especially to the great shops, a most serious 
blow. The customers of the dealers in luxuries can wait, 
and abhor noise, insult, and disturbance of any kind, and 
large numbers of them stayed away, waiting until the order 
to which they are accustomed had been restored. The 
great hotels of the same region, which collect and distribute, 
for the advantage of Londoners, even larger sums than the great 
shops, found their costly apartments growing empty ; while the 
wealthy private families who usually fly from the dreariness of 
the country in November, hesitated to return to a city which, 
though never in danger, had lost its ordinary amenity. The 
pecuniary loss, which was felt to an extraordinary distance 
from the Square, owing to the reluctance of women to do their 
usual shopping while the roughs were at every corner, will 
make a perceptible difference in the profits of West-End shop- 





keepers this year, and therefore in their power not only of 
paying wages, but of subscribing to the charities which some 


invested with such terrible powers, yet suspected of untrust- | of them so liberally assist. London, moreover, besides being 
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the largest of manufacturing cities, and a gigantic bazaar, is 
the clearing-house of the world; and the slightest riot in its 
streets is felt by its clients as fighting before a bank-counter 
would be felt by its depositing customers, They would leave 
to a man, although they were unhurt. Accustomed to the 
severe government of their own great cities, foreigners saw in 
unchecked rioting signs of weakness in the British authorities 
and of a dangerous spirit in the population, and anxiously 
inquired whether London had, as the grand house of business, 
become unsafe. It was impossible, in the interest of the vast 
majority of the population, who depend for their bread on the 
security in which business can be conducted, to allow such 
scenes to continue, and the only way to terminate them was 
to prevent the gatherings which served as their excuse. This 
was at last done, and although Hyde Park is, unfortunately, 
near the great arteries of Western business, it may be hoped 
that “ the sweet security of London streets,” as Charles Lamb 
called it, will be effectually restored. 

There will, of course, be a debate in Parliament upon the 
subject. The Liberal Party has imbibed from Mr. Gladstone 
an idea that attacks on the police harass the Government, and 
consequently the police will be attacked. There is, unfortu- 
nately, no elected body representing London to act as buffer 
for the Home Office; and the Cabinet, being Tory, will be 
accused of a desire to limit the freedom of public meeting. In 
reality, Sir Charles Warren has helped to preserve it. If the 
real workmen grew annoyed, as they were fast growing, the 
right of meeting would be placed in danger, and that is most 
undesirable. There are, we know, a great number of politicians, 
dncluding many earnest Liberals, who doubt whether the right 


of public meeting in the open air has any remaining value, 


and who would gladly see the practice superseded by a legal 
limitation of the right to meetings under cover. We are 
not of their opinion. That the use of open-air meetings has 
partially disappeared with the acceptance of household suffrage 
may, of course, be freely acknowledged, for those meetings 
were essentially collections of the unrepresented. Such assem- 
blages never were of any value either to promote discussion or 
assist organisation ; but they served either to warn the electors, 
who had all power, that they had a mass to represent other 
than themselves, or to warn Parliament that the body of 
the people disapproved its action. That use has ceased, now 
that the workmen rule, as the use of open-air religious meetings 
has ceased since all professions alike were released from dis- 
abilities; but still, with septennial Parliaments, and in a 
cycle of social legislation, popular demonstrations retain an 
occasional value, The benevolent faddists who for the moment 
so greatly influence the House of Commons, will some day 
pass some law, like Lord Robert Montagu’s Act on Sunday 
drinking, so far in advance of opinion that, were demonstration 
impossible, it might produce active and dangerous resistance. 
Demonstration, in the case of unexpected proposals, is the only 
safety-valve remaining. It is inexpedient, therefore, even if it 
were possible, to prohibit demonstrations, which, again, are in 
principle in the nature of rights. If Conservatism is to govern, 


Conservatism must liberalise itself, and it is most unwise to 


begin its new course by taking away any right or privilege to 
which the population is accustomed, and which may be 


-even occasionally of use. After all, if people like to 


meet in the open air, and try to listen to inaudible 
speakers, and will keep order while doing it, interference 
with their wish merely from a desire for improvement, 
is a little preposterous. The only desire of a free Govern- 
ment should be to provide that the right is not exer- 
cised in such a way as to injure the common weal, and it must 
be easy enough for Ministers responsible to the people to decide 
when that is happening. A meeting of one class avowedly 
intended to annoy another—for instance, a meeting of Income- 
tax payers in order to hoot those privileged not to pay—ought 
to be prevented. The privilege may in principle resemble 
too much the old privilege of the French noblesse; but still, 
‘it has been legally conceded, and for adequate reason, and 
ought to be respected. In the same way, any meeting should 
be prohibited which obviously tends to impoverish or annoy 
those by whom London lives, It would be simply suicidal to 
allow meetings every day in front of the Bank of England, 
or at the gates of the Palace of Justice, or in sight of 
the House of Commons; and though those are extreme 
eases, the same reasoning applies to many other places 
in a Metropolis like this. There are points which are centres 
of traffic where great congregations of men, whatever their 
object in assembling, do simple mischief, and they ought there- 
fore to be prevented, just as blocks in the streets are prevented, 


a 
or as tradesmen are prevented from lumbering u . 
tended for the general traffic. Five thousand FA tis 
every day for an open-air service in front of Exeter Hal 
would be an unmitigated public nuisance. The wise chan 7 
law, therefore, if any is to be made, would be to declare afresh 
and with more clearness the right of meeting, but to em 
the Home Secretary to taboo it in any particular place Ihe 
exercises that power unreasonably or vexatiously, he is men 7" 
the agent of the working men who control elections and nae 
be dismissed by them at will. Any power conferred u “ 
Government under the present suffrage, is only power _ 
ferred upon them ; its exercise is necessarily public; and ther, 
will be, we may rely upon it, no want of watchfulnesg “ 
reporting. 

But, say the advocates of the right of mobs not only to 
meet but to choose the place of meeting, if meeting ne he 
allowed in inconvenient places, those who ought to be seen will 
not be seen, and then they will be forgotten. That argument, 
we fear, would, if logically applied, stretch further than ig 
intended. The unemployed would be even more visible, for 
instance, in the court of the Bank of England, or the great 
hall of the Stock Exchange, or the great square of the cayal 
barracks in Albany Street, than they are in Trafalgar Square 
Certainly the privilege, if held to be absolute and logically 
pressed, would be fatal to the one-mile law which at 
present protects the Legislature from coercion by any section 
of the people. The right to become visible is a useful right 
but it must not be so exercised as to interfere with other 
useful rights, among which must be reckoned the right 
of the majority to go about its daily business—which 
in England is usually buying or selling, manufacturing or 
distributing—unimpeded and unannoyed. The first condition 
of industrial prosperity, without which in England there ig 
no livelihood for anybody, is free locomotion; and with 
crowds speaking or marching in the great thoroughfares, there 
is no free locomotion. Everybody perceives this when a 
musician, or acrobat, or “ Cheap-Jack ” gathers his crowd, and 
the comparative unattractiveness of the orator cannot increase 
his privilege. Besides, is this story of invisibility true? Is 
anybody, or any cause, or any complaint invisible nowadays? 
The largest pecuniary help given in London is given to the 
sick, who from the nature of the case are not seen; and there 
is more disposition to help working women, by far the 
most suffering class in all great cities, who do not riot, 
than to help working men, who do.  Visibleness, when 
understood—or, if you will, misunderstood—to be menace, 
only dries up the springs of charity. That ignorant 
agitators should believe in terror, is not perhaps unnatural ; 
but surely legislators must be aware that the men, for 
instance, who threaten the Lord Mayor or the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, cannot by those threats make either authority 
produce money. The Lord Mayor has to obtain it from classes 
which, at the sound of menace, will button their pockets, and the 
Board from a million of taxpayers who cannot be terrorised at 
all. The argument has no force; and if it had, the State has 
to protect all rights, and especially, according to old Radical 
teaching, those of the majority. Now, the majority, as we 
should soon see if only London had a representative Government, 
desire above all things free locomotion in the streets, and an 
absence of that vague alarm which is produced by the fear of 
riot, and which depresses business even more than a continuance 
of low prices. As the majority feed London by their work, 
are, in fact, the ratson d’étre of London itself, they have, 
when popular rights are under discussion, some claim to be 
considered. 





CHURCH DEFENCE AS IT SHOULD NOT BE. 


S it possible to be over-active in defence of a beneficent 
institution ? In one sense, of course, it is not possible. 

Men who feel assured that tke Establishment of the English 
Church by the State is a very great advantage to both—who 
hold that the Church is benefited by the additional means she 
enjoys of doing her proper work, and that the State is benefited 
by the services which the work of the Church incidentally renders 
to society—will not easily be persuaded that any demands that 
the maintenance of this Establishment makes on them can be 
excessive. But in another sense, over-activity is possible. 
There is such a thing as nervousness, as exaggeration, a3 
taking too much thought for dangers which, however real 
they may be to-morrow, are still of the morrow. We 
are inclined to think that some of the methods now 





employed in Church defence are open to these objections, 
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the work is sometimes done by the wrong people, in a 
and at wrong times,—that, in short, discretion 
org See in Church defence as in oth 

4 jadgment are as necessary in Church defence as in other 
= and that they are not always forthcoming. 

Or ke Established Church is to be maintained, it must be 
the ground, over and above all others, that the community 
me e is the better for it. That the Church is the better 
. itil of course, weigh greatly with Churchmen. But to 
pn a are not Churchmen, this, taken by itself, will rather 
seem to make against it. ‘Why, each man will say, ° should 
ublic money go to keep up my neighbour's religion rather 
than mine? Let us all have something, or none of us have 
anything.’ The answer to this is that the gain the Church 
derives from being established is, from the point of view of the 
community, merely an accident. The reason of Establishment is 
to be sought not in what the Church gets, but in what she 

ives, The diffusion of her teaching means the diffusion of a 
body of morality based on the most powerful sanctions that it 
is possible to invoke. To the Church, no doubt, it means a 

‘at deal more than this, but this is what it means for the 
State. What the State values is not that part of Church 
teaching which is peculiar to the particular Church, but 
that part of it. which the Church shares with other forms 
of Christianity. There is nothing, therefore, in the nature 
of things to prevent a Dissenter or a Roman Catholic 
from being a strong advocate of the principle of a religious 
Establishment. He would rather, of course, see his own com- 
munion in the place occupied by the Church of England; but 
as this is impossible, he accepts the existing order of things 
as the next best. Now, if the reason of an Established 
Church be the good of the community, it is the com- 
munity, not the Church, that will furnish its most efficient 
advocates, If A pays B for doing him a specific service, it is 
for A rather than B to enlarge on the advantages of the 
arrangement. Where the relations of Church and State 
are concerned, this simple and obvious rule seems to be 
sometimes reversed. Here B is constantly enlarging on 
the greatness of the service he renders to A. It may be 
necessary, no doubt, for B to insist on this at proper seasons. 
When he is charged with giving nothing in return for 
what he gets, he may point out without any sacrifice 
of dignity that the gain is equally divided between the 
two parties to the agreement. But, ordinarily speaking, 
the demonstration should come from the other side. The 
worst, because the least apparently disinterested, advocates 
an Established Church can have are her own ministers. They 
have an obvious motive for defending the existing state of 
things. Church defence, if it is to be strong and successful, 
must be the work of the laity rather than the clergy, and of 
the laity in the character of good citizens, rather than in that 
of good Churchmen. 

It is a further disadvantage of this work being done 
primarily by the clergy, that the defence is often made to rest 
ona wrong basis. The clergy naturally single out the points 
which they think of most importance. We do not for 
a moment deny that, as they see them, they are the most 
important. But whenever we hear the Established Church 
upheld on the plea that it teaches the true religion, or, as 
the Bishop of Salisbury said the other day, because it is 
likely to help forward the reunion of Christendom, and gives 
an English Bishop additional dignity when visiting the Old 
Catholics, we cannot help wondering whether those who use 
these arguments have ever bethought themselves how they 
will sound to the average ratepayer. Yet the average 
ratepayer is the man by whom the question will in 
the end be decided, and it is to his opinion, there- 
fore, that the defenders of the Church will have in the end 
to address themselves. If Bishop Wordsworth had been 
speaking to Churchmen whom he suspected of being lukewarm 
in the cause of the Established Church, his attitude would have 
been intelligible. But inasmuch as he spoke to men already 
convinced, and the object of his speech was rather to equip 
them with arguments likely to convince others than to confirm 
them in their own faith, he was probably doing more harm 
than good. This is one instance of what we mean by defending 
the Church in a wrong temper,—the selection of arguments 
that appeal to yourself, but not to the multitude. Another 
example is to be found in the same speech. The Bishop urges 
the electors to put two questions to every candidate for a seat 
in Parliament,— Will you resist any motion which, directly or 
indirectly, leads to the Disestablishment of the Church of 
England?” and, “ Will you support any Bill in Parliament for 
the benefit of the Church and the promotion of religion in the 


that 





country that has the sanction of the Convocation of Canterbury 
and the House of Laymen?” With the first of these questions 
we have no fault to find,—at any rate, as regards its substance. 
But the second strikes us as quite extraordinarily injudicious. 
In exacting pledges of this kind, the object should be to find 
such as can be honestly demanded by the largest possible number 
of electors, and honestly taken by the largest possible number of 
candidates. The first question fairly answers this description. No 
elector who cares for the Established Church can ordinarily have 
any difficulty in refusing his vote to a candidate who will not 
promise to resist Disestablishment,—unless, indeed, he happens 
to think, as he very well might happen to think, that the rival 
candidate supports a policy still more dangerous to the nation.. 
—and no candidate who solicits the votes of such electors as that 
of men who care for the Established Church, can have any diffi- 
culty in giving such a promise. The case is altogether different 
when what is asked is a promise to support a particular method 
of ecclesiastical legislation. Upon the merits of the plan pro- 
posed by the Bishop of Salisbury, resolute defenders of the 
Established Church may hold quite opposite opinions. A voter 
or a candidate may think the Convocation of Canterbury a 
most unfit instrument for ecclesiastical legislation, or the 
House of Laymen a mere shadow of a representative body. 
He may go further than this, and think that in the present 
state of parties in the Church, any legislation at all is a 
mistake. All three opinions are quite compatible with a deter- 
mination to defend the Established Church, and any one of 
them would make it impossible either to ask or to give such a 
promise as the Bishop of Salisbury suggests. The fact probably 
is that, in the Bishop’s mind, the defence of the Established 
Church is subordinate to the desire to improve the Established 
Church. We are not saying that he is not right in placing the 
two objects in this, rather than in the reverse order. But he 
will be simply weakening the defence of the Established’ 
Church if he burdens it with a condition about which the most 
divergent opinions will be entertained by those who, without 
that condition, would be of one mind. 


We greatly doubt, moreover, whether the friends of the Estab- 
lished Church are wise in defending her, in season and out of. 
season, in the way they do. When the Bishop of Salisbury 
suggests questions to be put to candidates at the next Election, 
he surely forgets that in all probability the next Election will 
turn on one or both of two issues—Home-rule, and the main- 
tenance of law and order—to the exclusion of all others. Mr. 
Gladstone, who is probably a keener observer of electoral 
currents than any Bishop, showed his sense of this the 
other day when he bade Scotland, if she wished for Disestab- 
lishment, return supporters not of Disestablishment, but of 
Home-rule. We should be inclined to reverse the exhorta- 
tion, and say to the friends of the Established Church,— 
‘If you wish to avert Disestablishment, return Unionists.’ 
It is true, there is no necessary connection between a 
particular view about Church Establishments and a particular 
view about the integrity of the United Kingdom ; but, as a 
matter of fact, the distrust of rash experiments which makes 
men Unionists is likely, in a majority of cases, to make them 
hesitate long before assenting to Disestablishment. Apart from 
this, however, it does not strike us as prudent to frame test- 
questions for the next Election on any subject save that which 
is really absorbing the minds of politicians. To do so gives 
colour to the notion that the opposition to Disestablishment is. 
mainly a selfish movement on the part of an ecclesiastical 
caste which is indifferent to the obligations of citizenship. 
except so far as they happen to square with its own interests. 
That is a notion which Liberationists will be ready enough to. 
catch up and propagate, and it is well not to give them the 
smallest excuse for so doing. 





THE DEMAND MADE ON THE PULPIT. 

N article and a considerable correspondence which appeared 

two or three months ago in the Christian World, have just 

been sent to us for our perusal; and certainly both the article 
and the letters have a considerable interest, not only in connec- 
tion with the main subject discussed,—the dishonourableness 
of pretending to have composed what is really the work of 
other hands,—but also in connection with a still more in- 
teresting subject, why so much dislike as there certainly is, is 
felt by preachers to owning frankly that what they preach 
is not their own thought, but the thought of some one else 
who has possessed a far greater power to touch men’s 
hearts than is given to any but the very few. The statement 
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made in the original article is that the lithographed sermons 


sold in large quantities for use in the pulpit are, as a rule, always 
poor, because if they were original or effective, the congrega- 
tion would at once detect that they were not the work of the 
preacher. If that be true,—as we fear it is,—the injury to the 
public is all the more serious, since by far the best excuse for 
borrowing, is the excuse that what is borrowed is more likely 
to teach and influence others than the preacher’s own thoughts 
would be. If the thoughts are not only not his own, but no 
better than his own, the chief advantage of borrowing is thrown 
away. A man who will borrow from pure laziness, and yet who 
will be so jealous of being thought to borrow that he will 
borrow only what no one would suppose to be over his own 
head, shows that he must be thinking a good deal more of his 
own reputation than of his people’s welfare. The best apology 
we can conceive for borrowing without acknowledgment, is that 
in a religious service the hearers ought to be thinking rather 
of the thoughts themselves than of the literary effectiveness 
of the thoughts, and that explanations as to the authorship 
divert the attention of the audience from the attitude of 
spiritual eagerness to that of literary criticism. Something of 
this kind is actually hinted by two of the Christian World’s 
correspondents, who maintain that borrowing is quite right,— 
in which we agree with them,—and that in a religious service, 
literary curiosity should be so entirely merged in the desire 
to find moral and spiritual teaching, that the interpolation 
of avowals as to authorship is, in a sense, inappropriate, 
and almost impertinent. That would be all very well if the 
preacher did not know that a certain worldly credit does attach 
to the preaching of a fine sermon, and that he loses the trust 
that is far more important to his position than any preaching 
power, if he allows himself to be credited with producing what 
he is fully conscious that he could not have written out of his 
own head. But, as we have said, it seems to us to be discredit- 
able to the very aim which he ought to keep in view, for a 
preacher to preach what he knows cannot do anybody any 
good, whether it be his own or not, while he has the 
chance of preaching what will do them great good, and 
shrinks from it only because his hearers will recognise at 
once that he is as a preacher vastly the inferior of others 
with whose works he is familiar. Perhaps the best ex- 
pedient is that mentioned in this correspondence by one 
who signed himself “An Old Minister,” who relates how his 
brother stipulated for the right to preach other persons’ sermons 
once every Sunday, but as he did not think it desirable to draw 
the attention of the congregation to the question of their origin, 
but wished them to occupy themselves with the thoughts con- 
tained in the sermon, announced that he would always enter the 
name of the author of every sermon not written by himself in a 
register kept in the vestry, and open to all who pleased to consult 
it. That seems to us a frank and manly way of avoiding the 
difficulty of raising literary criticism when the pastor only wishes 
to reach the hearts of the people, and yet of keeping his own 
integrity quite unstained. Nobody can deny that to take credit 
for what is not his own is the worst possible way of inspiring 
that moral trust which is of the very essence of a true pastor’s 
power. And we wonder very much that this gentleman’s 
example is not more often followed, since it would enable almost 
every clergyman or minister to preach infinitely better sermons 
than he could write, without either getting undue credit for 
them, or needlessly emphasising in the pulpit a purely literary 
question. 

But the real secret of the difficulty is the fear felt that a 
preacher who preaches other persons’ thoughts will be unpopular 
for the reason thus expressed by Mr. Campbell, of Forfar, one 
of the writers in this interesting correspondence :—“TI take it 
that when a man is preaching a sermon, he is giving himself 
the thoughts that burned his brain on Monday, the aspirations 
that fired his soul on Wednesday, the inspiration of the 
presence of his auditors on Sunday. The best test, after all, 
of a man’s call to the ministry is his ability to translate 
his life into a sermon. When I go to church, I want the 
minister’s personality to touch mine, if not to absorb mine, and 
to the very smallest degree can this be accomplished if the 
preacher is giving us the thoughts of some one else. True, he 
may be en rapport with the author of the production he is 
reading, but one is less influenced by ideas than by the personal 
character and individuality of him who animates the ideas.” 
Now, of course, this plea is a plea against all borrowed sermons, 
but most of all a plea against poor borrowed sermons, for in 


that case a preacher deliberately pretends to put his own mi 
: : : : nd 
in contact with his people when he is not only not doing 
but not even giving them what has excited hig admiration b. 
touched his conscience. To preach poor sermons written by ie 
people is an insincere practice that has no object at all betas 
saving trouble. Indeed, in that case the rubbish borrowed is a 
separating film between the preacher’s mind and hig people’s, It 
is neither his own, nor any one’s whom he reveres. Now, a ate 
does put much of himself in contact with his congregation when 
he gives them something which has deeply moved himself 
But he only puts a non-conductor between himself and them, 
if he gives them what is neither his own thought, nor even 
any thought capable of moving his own heart. We must 
say, however, that it seems to us one of the serions mistakes 
made by the admirers of extempore services to think that men 
cannot really put their own minds in living contact with that of 
their people except through their own thoughts and words, Ip 
the first place, what are called people’s own thoughts on great 
subjects very rarely are so. They are in nine cases out of ten 
other people’s thoughts watered down by passing through a very 
much feebler medium. And we deny that that process in any 
way makes these thoughts their own. The man who para. 
phrases the Lord’s Prayer, for instance, in order to show that 
he has made it his own, in nine cases out of ten only shows 
that he has lost half its meaning, just as the man mentioned 
in this correspondence who pillaged the late Frederick Robert. 
son’s sermons wholesale and then claimed to have made Mr, 
Robertson’s thoughts his own and to have added to them a 
fuller Church teaching, is stated to have lost entirely the spirit 
of Mr. Robertson wherever he deviated from the letter of hig 
published sermons. In that case, surely the literal quotations 
were infinitely more valuable to the clergyman’s congrega. 
tion,—though the suppression of the acknowledgment was dis. 
creditable to himself,—than the so-called recast supplied by his 
own feebler mind. We believe that nine clergymen or ministers 
out of ten can usually give their best selves better in the words 
of others than in their own words. Every one admits this who 
loves the use of a liturgy. No one can think that a clergyman 
who loves the liturgy and reads it as if his heart was in it, is 
failing to express his own heart’s desire when he uses it, 
any more than the man who joins in a beautiful hymn is 
failing to express his own heart in music and words of the 
invention of which he would be incapable. So far as we can 
judge, the greater portion of mankind have found a far better 
expression for their own deepest thoughts and feelings in the 
language or melody of others, than they could find in anything 
they could utter themselves. ‘To demand of the pulpit that it 
should be at once impressive and original, does seem to us most 
unreasonable. A clergyman should be chosen for his genuine 
earnestness to raise his own life and that of others to a high 
Christian standard; but to assume that he can always do this 
best in the ordinary way by his own addresses from the pulpit, 
when so much higher modes of expressions have been prepared 
for him by the piety of nineteen centuries,—majestic chants like 
the “Te Deum,” noble collects which have spoken the hearts of 
saints, sermons that have moved multitudes, from the time of 
Chrysostom to our own,—does seem to us the very acme of 
credulity. You might almost as reasonably demand of the per- 
formers in an oratorio that they should sing no part which they 
had not composed themselves, or of an actor that he should act 
no part which he had not created. The most unfortunate and 
mistaken of all the demands made on tie pulpit is that it shall 
always endeavour to be original. 





MR. E. RUSSELL ON THE CHURCH AND SOCIALISM. 
E took up Mr. Edward Russell’s speech, or lecture, on 

the relations between the Church and Socialism, just 
delivered before the Diocesan Conference of Liverpool, with a 
certain expectation of pleasure. Sooth to say, we find the duty of 
arguing with the usual Socialist—the man who believes in no God 
except Humanity with a capital “H,” and holds not only that 
Socialism is a religion, but that it is the only religion which can 
benefit man—to be just a little burdensome. There is, we find by 
experience, no step forward ever gained in that discussion. There 
is so very little common standing-ground, that victory for either 
side seems to be precluded by the very nature of things ; it is & 
fight between a whale and a horse, and one wants, before fighting, 
to construct some sort of raft to fight on. Mr. Karl Pearson, for 
instance, in his well-written pamphlet on “The Moral Basis of 





Socialism,” lays down, as a necessary datum, the following pre- 
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_“Qurrent Christianity is not a vivifying political 
rent Christianity is the direct outcome of a pessimistic 
superstition, and can never be legitimately wedded to a Hellenic 
rationalism. Can we more strongly emphasise the distinction 
between the old and the new moral basis? To the thinkers of 
to-day, crucified gods, deified men, heaven and hell, have become 
intolerable nonsense, only of value for the light they have cast on 
ast stages of human development.” How is any one who believes 
that proposition to be not only radically false, but entirely 
evil in its results, to discuss that pamphlet to the benefit of any 
human being interested in Socialism P Any answer must either 
be an argument for the Christian basis of faith, which is not the 
matter in hand, or an argument in the air, which never meets 
Mr. Karl Pearson’s real thought at all. If there is no super- 
natural, and this world is all in all, a new morality based on 
comfort for all men as the highest ideal attainable, might 
possibly be defensible, just as the morality of extirpating non- 
progressive races, and handing over their possessions—say, for 
example, the whole continent of Africa—to the progressive 
ples, almost certainly would be. But we see little more 

use in Christians discussing either of those moralities as a basis 
of argument leading to action, than in white men discussing 
how they would look if they were black or yellow. Mr. 
E, Russell, on the other hand, whatever his faith—and it 
seems to be an orthodox one—assumes that Christianity and 
Socialism are to be compatible; and we sat down to his lecture 
with an expectation of hearing what on that basis a man of the 
world, a strong Liberal, and one full of pity for suffering, had 
to say. We confess to being a good deal disappointed. We are 
obliged to accept the words of the lecturer, with a feeling all the 
while that they have in their totality a drift which we do not 
accept at all. Mr. E. Russell writes with noteworthy modera- 
tion, he dismisses schemes of violence with something of con- 
tempt, and he propounds many ideas with which we heartily 
agree in an unusually pleasing way; but at bottom we suspect 
him of an idea which no Christian Church can endorse. The 
first duty of the Church,* in his view, is to promote everything 
which will make the community happier, or better able to 
become happy for itself. The Church should not, he says, 
“take much trouble, either by flourishings of the Ten Command- 
ments, or otherwise, to protest against the sort of Socialism 
which aims at anarchic upheavals of society,—the sort of 
Socialism which bawls out in Trafalgar Square, with an obvious 
eye to violence, that the hotels around are palaces reared for 
those who live without work.” That is unnecessary, the 
Trafalgar Square style of teaching being merely ridiculous, and 
to be put down by the State in the ordinary way, as any other 
evil would be. Nor should the Church lay more stress on the 
duty of obedience to the law than on the duty of remedying 
bad laws, for the State, with its compulsory powers, teaches the 
first duty stringently enough. What the Church should do is 
to recognise itself as the “ social revelation of the Holy Spirit,” 
and, as such, to condemn everything that is anti-social, 
and promote everything that is social, even if stupid people 
like Lord Wemyss condemn it as Socialist. The Church should 
counsel the poor to be temperate, and to remember their electoral 
strength, and should warn the rich that wealth is not only a 
temptation to luxury, but a temptation to social injustice, and 
“the temptation to social injustice not only vulgarises and 
debases the rich and those who believe in them, but creates 
misery and produces despair, and so fosters vice, and sensualism, 
and Socialism amongst the poor.” Finally, the Church should 
promote all efforts to cure curable social evils. “ We may hope, 
when we have done our best, to see the power of our worst 
enemy, Drink, cut down to a minimum—to find ruffianism 
banished from our streets—for juvenile crime to be a thing, if 
not unknown, at least insignificant in extent—for untaught 
children to be almost as rare as child-criminals—for casual 
labour to be measured, and organised, and migrated—for all 
uncertainty as to the deserts of operatives out of work to be 
systematically avoided—for sufficing help to be given to the 
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bichon: pRussell, for instance, says:—"*T lately attended the consecration of a 
pre >. _hever witnessed a more impressive service. It was as spiritual as it 
Sones magnificent. ..... But there was a jarring note in the Consecration 

me on. The preacher u-ed words which I am not concerned to quote exactly, 
ber ar my complaint is not of their tenor, but of his tone. ‘Laws,’ said he, 
datum indeed be just, and if they need reforming, they should be altered; but 
py ey are laws they should be obeyed and enforced.’ I do not feel it profane to say 
antes he preacher s Master had been preaching the emphasis would have been 
pad ad branch of the sentence. The preacher’s tone should recognise that 
of his a rig yeni be enforced if society is to be kept together; but the strength 
to ks ce, the emphasis of his speech, the glow of his face, the tears starting 
: eyes, should have come with the declaration that the laws must be made 





Just.” ‘That is to sa i i ich i 
ay, the Church should leave off preaching obedience, which is 
a duty, and preach improvement, which is a pleasure.—Eb, Spectator, | 


deserving needy without accompaniments of disgrace or the 
breaking-up of homes—perhaps even for the undeserving needy 
to be subjected to improving discipline in the receipt of relief 
—and for so good a code of laws that the best social convictions 
of the day shall receive the fullest vindication consistent with 
the maintenance of real private rights.”” The Church, in fact, 
should make of itself a grand society for the furtherance of 
philanthropic effort. 


While agreeing, we disagree, we fear, radically. If Mr. E. 
Russell merely means that the Church should, as a subsidiary 
end, strive to promote social happiness, we endorse his counsel, 
just as we should endorse the advice to a missionary, that if his 
flock were starving and he could feed them, he should distribute 
the food; but is that what he means? If it is, he is not very 
original, though he is entirely right; but we suspect him of 
meaning something else,—namely, that the Church, being “ the 
social revelation of the Holy Spirit,” should make of social 
happiness its ideal, and should strive first of all for that. That 
we deny altogether. The business of a Christian Church is not 
to secure social happiness, which, like personal happiness, 
is a very subordinate and entirely earthy matter, but to 
bring those whom it can influence or convert so much nearer to 
God, that they are better fitted for the spiritual life in this world 
and in the next. In order to do that, it may very often be its duty 
to sacrifice social happiness, just as it sometimes must sacrifice 
personal happiness, to the higher and more durable end. It was 
sent into the world to teach men to endure for Christ’s sake, not 
to help them to be comfortable for Christ’s sake. A province of 
the Roman Empire might easily in the year 200 have been 
socially happier without Christianity, and the quarrels, persecu- 
tions, and martyrdoms which followed on its diffusion; but the 
Church was not for that reason justified in silence. There are 
many “ improvements ” in the social organisation, particularly as 
regards the marriage-law, which very able men hold to be indis- 
pensable to social happiness, but which the Church, if true to its 
mission, must resist to the last. The whole system of thought 
called “ Socialism,” unless its distinctiveness is whittled away till 
it becomes a mere nickname for philanthropy, is opposed to the 
teaching of Christ, who allowed of individual property, main- 
tained the lawfulness of free contract even when it interfered 
with apparent “ justice,” and denied the moral lawfulness of 
refusing to pay taxes; and the duty of the Church, if it accepts 
those truths, is to proclaim them, whether the proclamation con- 
duces to social happiness or not. The right of suicide under 
certain conditions, which seemed so ennobling to the ancient 
world, might easily be shown to be conducive to social happi- 
ness, man being thereby relieved of the danger of dying in 
torture, or of living under incurable disease; but it is, and 
must remain, abhorrent to the Church. A host of social evils 
would disappear were the scheme of life falsely attributed to 
Malthus generally adopted; but were the population ten times 
as thick upon the ground, the Church could only declare that 
scheme of life to be, morally, utterly bad. We are not even sure 
whether the whole new system of social economics, under which 
the rich are to be sacrificed to the poor, is not immoral and 
deserving of earnest resistance from the Church, as contrary to 
the essential spirit of Christianity. Poverty is not such an evil 
that, merely to extirpate it, a Christian Church has a right to 
commit injustice, or to refrain from denouncing what is morally, 
though not legally, robbery by force. It is easy to conceive of 
an island in which social happiness depended upon piracy, the 
alternative being misery or civil war; but the Church would be 
bound all the same, if it could, to break that social happiness 
to pieces. The duty of almsgiving may be imperative; but 
it is not more imperative than the duty of labour, nor 
has the Church any obligation to consider whether her 
teaching, if it is only true, will produce soothing conse- 
quences for the majority. Her business is to make society good, 
not happy; and though the two words must ultimately be 
interchangeable, obedience to infinite wisdom being necessarily 
the road to happiness, the two are in this imperfect world con- 
stantly found apart. Granted a certain severe benevolence in 
the laws, and a certain submissiveness in the people, and we 
might easily have a world full of such social happiness as philo- 
sophers desire, yet in which every man was morally rotten, 
and incapable of rising to any spiritual altitude at all. Is 
a Christian Church to promote, or even to tolerate, such 
a condition of affairs? Is it not rather to prefer a con- 
dition of unhappiness by which the soul, enervated by happi- 
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the toilsome labour of ascent ? It may well be doubted, judging 
from the example of the rich in all ages, whether the continuous 
amenity of life which men like Mr. E. Russell desire for all 
mankind, is spiritually the best for them ; and it is quite certain 
that there are natures, possibly countries full of natures— 
Polynesian narratives, for example, suggest this—which can 
‘only be made spiritual by the discipline of pain. Is the Church 
to forget this, to give up her teaching that this life lasts but a 
moment, and is essentially a period of training—we do not say 
the only period, for we hold that to be not revealed—to cease to 
teach endurance, fortitude, resignation under suffering, and to 
replace them all by a gospel of discontent leading to an 
endless effort to modify conditions in order to make a life 
which is important only as it is used, a little easier? Mr. E. 
Bussell, we cannot but think, holds in his heart that it is the 
first duty of the Church to extinguish, or, if that may not be, 
then to ease pain, whereas we hold that its first duty is to 
produce that relation of man to God under which “ pain but 
appears to be” because it is accepted as God’s will. Thatis the 
radical difference between us—and, as we fear, between the clear 
duty of the Church, which seeks holiness for man and what is 
called the modern spirit, which seeks personal ease, or at best 
personal ease with intellectual enlightenment. Mr. E. Russell 
should consider again the experience to be gathered from some 
sentences of his own, and reflect that if he secures for the 
majority, or for all, the advantages he desires, they will only bein 
the position which the well-to-do now occupy ; and the well-to-do, 
by his account, are not made by those advantages Christians at 
all. We pleaded the other day, half in scorn of popular clap- 
trap, for a measure of justice to Dives as a man and a brother 
but we are free to acknowledge that Dives is the least 
acceptable of ideals; and whether Dives is produced by his 
own accumulations or by easements granted to him out of 
taxes, matters spiritually not at all. Mr. Russell makes 
much of the envy generated by riches, forgetting that the 
ciches of one are no more an apology for the envy of another 
‘than the holiness of a third is, which also can be envied; but we 
will put to him a simple test-question. If a Church could, at 
its discretion, extinguish envy by dividing property, or by 
-eradicating envy from the mind, which would he rather it did P If 
-he answers, “The first,” he misconceives the object of Christianity, 
or, indeed, of any creed which affirms a future life; but if he 
replies, “ The second,” then the duty of a Church is other than 
the one he has assigned to her. 





ELEPHANTS. 

TT is possible, and even probable, that persons now living may 

see the extinction of the elephant as a wild animal. The 
operation of natural causes has already reduced the many 
species which once existed on the earth to two, and to these two 
the demands of human luxury will probably before long prove 
fatal. It is not, indeed, the vanity of man—or, rather, woman 
—deadly to so many of the fairest things in creation, that 
threatens the existence of the elephant, but a more solid, and 
perhaps more reasonable, cause. The things which he perishes 
to furnish would be called objects of utility rather than of orna- 
ment. It is our table-knives, so rapidly worn out in handle as 
well as blade, that destroy him. One firm of English cutlers, 
we believe, takes nearly three-fourths of the African supply ; and 
it is from Africa, where both the male and female animal are 
heavily tusked, that most of our ivory comes. It has been cal- 
culated that at least a hundred thousand elephants are annually 
sacrificed-for their tusks. Year by year the wild animal is driven 
into narrower limits by the incessant pursuit of the hunter, 
and the day cannot be very distant when he will perish alto- 
gether. Possibly the tuskless animal of Ceylon, which offers 
no such temptation, and which it would be easy to protect—if it 
is not already protected—against the sportsman, will continue 
to prolong the race; but the extent of Ceylon is comparatively 
small, and its elephant-herds are already largely drawn upon to 
keep up the supply of the domesticated animal. For though 
the elephant sometimes breeds in captivity, this occurrence is 
so rare that it cannot be relied upon for preserving the stock. 
Consequently, the extinction of the wild animal implies that 
within no long period of time the species will altogether cease 
to exist. 


When this shall happen, the world will have lost what may 
fairly be reckoned—when its dignity and majestic strength are 
considered, as well as its sagacity and moral development—the 
noblest animal after man. 


We speak pace the admirers of 





ORIN 
the dog; but the dog, as obviously the satellite of man, ig 
wanting in the essential quality of dignity. What dog, pe 
could have stirred a whole nation as ‘ Jumbo’ did in his life and 
death P The demonstrations of the sentiment were often extrava- 
gantly absurd; but the animal which made them possible must 
be allowed to stand very high in the scale of creation. 

The ancients, who are sparing in their praises of the dog (by 
far the larger part of the world has always abhorred him as the 
very type of uncleauness), could not speak too highly of the 
elephant. The elder Pliny, who was a diligent collector of aneg. 
dotes rather than an observer, surpasses himself when he treatg 
of this animal. He places him as unquestionably next to man 
Intelligence, obedience, memory, ambition, affection, honesty, 
prudence, and justice are among the catalogue of virtues which 
he ascribes to these creatures. He even declares that they are 
religious, worshipping the stars, the sun, and the moon, an 
assertion in which he is followed by Plutarch and Milian, 
The stories which he tells of their sagacity, and aptitude for 
acquiring accomplishments, are marvellous. That they should 
go through the motions of a dance ‘or a gladiatorial combat, ig 
credible. Busbecq tells us of one which he himself saw in 
Turkey that danced and played at ball. But our faith is taxed 
when we read of four elephants walking on tight-ropes 
carrying another in a litter. Yet the testimony of the ancients 
as to this particular accomplishment is very strong. Possibly 
the faonambulism of elephants is one of the lost arts of 
antiquity. Writing also is an accomplishment which, we fear, 
the animal no longer acquires. Mucianus, the friend of 
Vespasian, knew of an animal which could write a Greek hexa. . 
meter, not, however, out of its own head; and we havea pathetic 
story of one which, having been beaten for being somewhat 
backward in its reading—for the elephants own the human trait 
of having dunces among them—was found diligently conning its 
task by night. It was, however, in a sterner character than that 
of dancer or scholar that antiquity best knew the elephant. He 
was a most formidable implement of war. The Carthaginians 
were the first so to utilise him in European warfare, and it is a 
remarkable fact that they, and they only, have been able to 
educate thé’ African species of the race for human uses, It may 
be doubted, indeed, whether the military utility of the animal’ 
compensated for the enormous expense and trouble which he 
must have caused. If Hannibal had not lost all his elephants 
but one almost before he began his campaigns, he would cer- 
tainly have found it impossible to feed them. Their use, indeed, 
in Western warfare has not been frequent. One of the latest 
occasions of their employment seems to have been by the 
Emperor Claudius, when he invaded Britain in the third year 
of his reign. They are still found, but for show rather than 
use, in the military establishments of the East. But it is clear 
that they could not exist in the face of arms of precision. 

The practical utility of the elephant for peaceful purposes is 
great. Alone among animals, he may to a certain extent be 
trusted to labour by himself and without supervision, while his 
capacity as a beast of burden is such as to counterbalance the 
great expense of his keep. But it is his mental and moral 
development that, for our present purpose of writing, most 
interests us; and here, if the modern accounts can scarcely rival 
the old, they are still sufficiently surprising. Mr. Andrew Wilson, 
in his admirable “ Studies of Life and Sense,”* tells us some very 
curious things indeed. The highly developed sagacity of the 
animal may, he remarks, be partly due to the long life, and con- 
sequently varied experience, of the individual animal ; but, on the 
other hand, there is the adverse influence of the fact that there 
can be little or no heredity in its acquirements. The dog has the 
inheritance of many generations. The elephant learns every- 
thing for himself, and should be as much at a disadvantage asa 
New Guinea Negro, matched with the descendant of a line of 
cultivated Europeans or Americans. Under these circumstances, 
every anecdote of his sagacity acquires a multiplied signifi- 
cance. The story which Mr. Wilson tells of ‘ Lizzie,’ an elephant 
belonging to Wombwell’s menagerie, is very striking. In 1874, 
the menagerie visited Tenbury, and ‘ Lizzie,’ who had drank a 
quantity of cold water when heated by walking (just as a 
“human” might have done), was attacked by spasms, and treated 
by Mr. Turley, a local chemist. He applied a large blister to 
the side, and relieved the pain. Five years afterwards, the 
menagerie came round again, and ‘ Lizzie’ recognised her 
medical adviser as he stood in the shop-door, stepped out 
of the ranks, and greeted him by placing her trank round 





* Studies of Life and Sense, By Andrew Wilson, F,R.S,E, London: Chatto 
and Windus. 1887, 
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She even drew his attention to the side where 
the blister had been applied. Two years afterwards, the 
nagerie came again. This time ‘Lizzie’ lifted her friend in 
a gentle manner from the ground. She had, it seemed, 
is led to form a still higher opinion of his merits as a doctor, 
and even generally to prefer physic to surgery. A veterinary- 
n had been called in to prescribe for another ailment, 
and had used the lancet. Accordingly, she drew Mr. Turley’s 
attention to the limb which had been lanced, and did her best to 
gnow how much she preferred his milder treatment. ; 

Sach stories, sometimes, it must be owned, testifying toa 
feeling of revenge not less enduring than was ‘Lizzie’s’ 
gratitude, might be multiplied indefinitely. They suggest a 
question which, standing as it does quite apart from the 
physiological arguments for evolution, may be worth consider- 
ing. If social order, morality, memory, prudence, readiness of 
resource (a remarkable characteristic of the elephant) are evolved 
out of protoplasm, and find their full development in man, how 
ia it that each of these faculties, taken separately, seems to have 
had another distinct line of its own which has not ended in man P 
If monkeys are next to man in the order of living things, as 
they are certainly likest to him in shape, should we not expect to 
find them living in communities, individual members of which 
should possess the various mental and moral qualities in a degree 
which should approximate to what is to be seen in man? We 
see nothing of the kind. The bee and the ant have their 
elaborately organised commonwealths ; the dog has fidelity and, 
perhaps we may say, conscience; the elephant, memory and 
gratitude; and other creatures, various qualities, mental and 
moral, in varying degrees. Buti the combination of these things, 
especially that combination of social and individual faculties 
which would seriously impugn man’s distinctive superiority, is 
not to be seen. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ee 
THE OXFORD MODERN LANGUAGE STATUTE. 
(To THE Epiror or THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 

Siz,—I am afraid you have been misled on some points with 
regard to the statute about Modern Languages which was dis- 
cussed last week in the Oxford Congregation. There is no such 
process or custom as that which you speak of by which any 
Proctor gives a casting-vote. The vote of November Ist came 
under the usual rule of all assemblies that a measure cannot 
pass unless it has a majority. There may or there may not be 
& provision for making an artificial majority by giving some 
person a casting-vote. This is provided for in Convocation, 
where the Vice-Chancellor has such a casting-vote; in Congre- 
gation he has none. And this casting-vote is again distinct 
from the negative voice—a true veto, rightly to usea word which 
is often misapplied—which, in Convocation but not in Congre- 
gation, is vested both in the Vice-Chancellor singly and in the 
two Proctors together. 

I perhaps need not tell you that the reports of debates in 

Congregation which appear in the newspapers are never to be 
trusted. For what reason I know not, these debates are worse 
reported than the smallest matters in the smallest local papers. 
It is not this or that man that is touched, or this or that party ; 
every man is impartially misrepresented all round. Most 
commonly a speech is turned into sheer nonsense, as my speech of 
last Tuesday, only a fellow-sufferer with others, certainly was. 
If no competent person can be set to do the work, it would be 
far better not to attempt it at all. Thus, as I do not exactly 
remember Sir William Anson’s words, the chances are that you 
are not quoting anything that he said. The words that you 
quote, whoever may be their author, are misleading. It cannot 
be said that “ history, literature, and philosophy ” are “ necessi- 
tated” in “all other schools,”—in those, for instance, of 
mathematics and natural science. (“ Philosophy ” is a new term 
in Oxford ; I believe it means what we used to call science, before 
physiologicai laboratories were heard of.) The proposed school 
of modern languages would surely be as historical as the schools 
of law, oriental languages, and theology. 

My own belief is that the tie of last week is the best thing 
that could have happened. The statute is not rejected, but is 
simply, as the Proctor said, “ not carried.” It may be taken 
back and improved. 

Let me state one or two points in which it may be improved :— 
. 1. My first suggestion must, I fear, be only theoretical ; still 
it must be made, A School of “ Modern” Languages is bad. 


his hand. 











What is wanted is a “School of Language,” in which Greek 
and English, kindred tongues of equal dignity, should be scien- 
tifically studied side by side. We should thus, not, in the words 
of an amusing local pamphleteer, “reverse the Renaissance ;” 
we should rather do in the nineteenth century what the men of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries did; that is, we should 
embrace the discoveries of our own time, which as yet Oxford 
has not done, This, of course, involves getting rid of the present 
fragments of the old school of Literw Humaniores, and joining 
the whole into one, an expansion of Liters Humaniores as they 
stood before the fashion of reckless change set in. I see no present 
hope of such a real reform; bat anything short of it, anything 
that makes “ancient” languages one study and “ modern” 
another, is a mere temporary provision for the present distress. 
Such a division—“ dichotomy,” it seems, is the high-polite 
word—is essentially unscientific. Other suggestions will come 
more nearly within the range of practical politics. . 

2. After all the babble in the newspapers, it would be well to 
get rid of the doubtful word “‘ literature.” That word is capable 
of a worthy sense, and I believe that it is meant in a worthy 
sense in the statute. But late talk has shown that it can bear 
another sense. It must be made perfectly clear that we mean 
a school of scholarship, not a school of chatter. 

3. We must get rid of the proposal for admitting a “col- 
loguial” knowledge of the languages taken up. What that 
would mean would be the power of fluently talking two or three 
of the languages concerned in their modern shape. No one will 
take up colloquial Gothic or colloquial Lithuanian. It would 
mean the fluent talking of French, German, and Italian by 
those who, from some circumstance of early life, have got the 
knack of so doing. Such fluent talk is a most valuable practical 
gift, but it is in no way the affair of the University; for it isa 
matter of knack, not of scholarship: it is most commonly not 
the result of study. That this was felt is shown by the pro- 
vision that such colloquial knowledge should not lead to honours. 
Bat a subject which is not worthy to lead to honours is unfit for 
examination. 

4. The most unintelligible thing of all is the omission of 
Greek. The fact of the connection between Latin and the 
Romance tongues is fully admitted; but Greek is left ont 
altogether. Yet Greek is a living tongue, with the longest 
and most unbroken life of any European tongue, and with the 
most direct connection with the other studies of the University. 
No tongue is so historical as the abiding speech alike of the 
men who followed Miltiades to Marathén and of the men who 
followed Gouras to the same field. 

The object of the statute then ought to be to challenge 
equality between all the great languages of the Aryan stock, as 
a matter of the higher academical study. We must maintain 
that what the pamphlet that I spoke of grotesquely calls the 
“savagery ” of “Goths and Anglo-Saxons ”’—the “ savagery ”’ 
perhaps of the monastery and the hospital—is entitled to hold its 
place alongside of the ‘‘ humanity” of the “Greeks and Romans” 
—the humanity perhaps of the cross and the amphitheatre. 
To this end the struggle will have to begin again. With rational 
opponents like Sir William Anson we are ready to argue. With 
enraged newspaper-writers, talking about “ fraud” and “ treason,” 
we shall not argue. Nor shall we argue with some of the 
younger sort among ourselves, who have not yet learned that all 
subjects, in all times and places, have been jeered at by those 
who did not understand them, and that they have got on none 
the worse for the jeering. Those who think it funny to laugh at 
“Gothic” or ‘ Letto-Slavic,” because they know nothing about 
either, may be surprised to hear that there is a large class of 
people in the world who think it just as funny to laugh at 
Latin and Greek, and with just as much and as little reason.—I 
am, Sir, &c., Epwarp A. FREEMAN. 

16 St. Giles, Oxford, November 7th. 





ULSTER AND IRELAND. 
[To THe EpIToR or THE “ SpEcTATOR,’’ | 
Srr,—I see a question raised in your issue of November 5th as to 
the relative strength of the Separatists and Unionists in Ulster. 
Should Mr. Gladstone unfortunately get back into office, this 
question will be an important one, inasmuch as the claim of 
Ulster to separate treatment very much turns upon the answer. 
I assume that Cavan is politically to be associated with the rest 
of Ireland, as the Loyalists there did not venture to contest the 
last election, and as Ulster is equally compact without it. In the 





other eight counties of Ulster, 119,797 votes were given against 
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Home-rule, 85,185 votes were given for Home-rule. The pro- 
portion of those who actually voted in these eight counties to 
the entire population, which is 1,613,600, was as one to eight. If 
we multiply 119,797 by eight, we obtain in round numbers nearly 
one million Loyalists, as against 670,000 Home-rulers. 

Allow me, as one who has spent several weeks of this autumn 
in Ulster, to bear witness to the strength of the feeling in Ulster 
against subordination to a Dublin Parliament. There at least 
there can be no question about the attitude of the democracy 
towards Home-rule; itis bitterly hostile to it. I have conversed 
with many artisans in town and country, and have met every- 
where with the same quiet resolution not to permit their part of 
Treland—the only really rich, industrious, and enterprising part 
—to be made the milch-cow of the rest of Ireland. The humblest 
mechanic in Belfast understands that the Parnellites are bent 
upon destroying property, and apprehends that if they succeeded 
he would lose his wages, because capital and credit would be 
withdrawn. On the introduction of Mr. Gladstone’s Home-rule 
Bill, there was an enormons drop in the value of all Ulster 
securities, and the period of anarchy and panic, however brief, 
which would ensue upon Mr. Gladstone’s attempt to ram Home- 
rule down the throats of the Ulster Loyalists, would lead to the 
closing of many mills which are at the present time barely 
working at a profit. 

I should like to add a few words in illustration of the advance 
in industry and wealth which Belfast has made during the last 
twenty years. Suffice it to say that Belfast is, in point of 
industry and intelligence, the real capital of Ireland. I wish 
that the English workmen who, I understand, are being taken 
over to Ireland to witness the so-called brutalities of the British 
Government, might proceed to Belfast after leaving Dublin. 
Both cities are now being subjected to the same “ brutalities,” 
both cities have always enjoyed the same laws and administra- 
tion. How wonld these English workmen account for the 
squalor and lethargy of Dublin, for the bustling industry and air 
of comfort which characterise Belfast? They could not fail to 
discern that in Dublin the masses have been debauched by 
political agitators into an active detestation of property, whereas 
in Belfast they have not. 

The English Separatists contend that the discontent and 
crime of Ireland are chiefly due to the circumstance that the 
country is ruled by a Government which is unsupported by 
popular sentiment, and to which the feeling of Irish nationality 
runs counter. Therefore, they espouse Home-rule. I shall 
begin to believe in their sincerity when, led by Mr. Gladstone, 
they renounce their intention of forcing upon a million of the 
best men in Ireland a Parnellite Government which would out- 
rage every interest and sentiment which these million of sturdy 
people hold dear. 

One thing is certain,—that Mr. Gladstone, in instructing his 
friends, is also instructing his enemies. It seems to be the great 
object of his declining years to render “the government of 
Treland by England an impossibility.” If the day should ever 
come when Mr. Dillon (see speech at Castlerea, December 5th, 
1886), being in power and having the police in his pay and 
service, begins his policy of revenge and retaliation, the masses 
in Ulster will not be slow to employ Mr. Gladstone’s own methods 
against a Government which to them will certainly be alien and 
detestable.—I am Sir, &c., FRED, CorNWALLIS CONYBEARE. 

University College, Oxford, November 5th. 





MR. ARNOLD-FORSTER’S LAND SCHEME. 
(To THE Epiror oF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.”’] 

S1r,—The only serious flaw you find in Mr. Arnold-Forster’s 
scheme is that it would be necessary to fine the whole of 
Ireland by indirect taxation for the failure of any one portion 
of it to pay the quit-rent. The remedy is simple,—viz., to grant 
a rebate, in the form of a contribution to local taxation, to 
parishes or counties in which the arrears of quit-rent did not 
exceed a certain per-centage. There would thus be a premium 
on punctual payment.—I am, Sir, &., 


Union Club, November 8th. LIonEL DruMMOND. 





THE NUMBER OF ANTI-HOME-RULERS IN 
IRELAND. 
[To THE Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR,” ] 
Sr1r,—I do not recollect that the number of Unionists in Ireland 
has been stated, on any trustworthy authority, at two millions. 
I think the best estimate is one and a half millions, which may 
be got at in this way. At the General Election of 1885, official 





returns show that, in the seventy-nine contested elections 
295,269 electors voted for the “ Nationalists,” and returned 
sixty-five Members, while 145,085 Unionist votes were ex- 
pended, but succeeded in returning only fourteen Members, 
The very large proportion of 145,361 remained unpolled, 
Considering the terrorism exercised by the Nationa] League 
in the South and West, in consequence of which it is 
well known to those who know the facts that multitudes 
of Unionist farmers and shopkeepers were deterred from 
voting, it is certainly a low estimate that one-fifth of the 
electors who did not vote in these constituencies were Unionists 
This gives an addition of 29,072, or a total of 174,157, exactly 
30 per cent. of the total number of 585,715. Assuming the 
same proportion in the twenty-three constituencies where there 
was no contest—some of which were Unionist constituencies in 
Ulster, others Home-rule constituencies in the other three 
provinces—and also that the distribution of political opinion ig 
the same among the non-electors as among the electors, this 
gives exactly one and a half million Unionists out of fiye 
millions, This is probably below the mark. The elections of 
1886 were a little more favourable for our side.—I am, Sir, & . 


6 Park Village East, Nov. 5th. ALFRED W. Benyert, 





PUBLIC WORKS FOR THE UNEMPLOYED. 
[To THE EpIToR OF THE ‘“‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—As we see now so many suggestions that the State should 
provide suitable occupation for our unemployed labourers, some: 
of which have lately appeared in your columns, the last referring 
to a large work of public utility, may I offer to you a few reasong 
which appear to me conclusive against any such proceeding ? 
Let us assume, what I think most will allow, that in the 
terrible struggle for existence that is now going on in all classeg 
of our labouring population, the least efficient and the least 
deserving fail to find employment. Is it expedient, then, I ask, 
that the State, in order to find these individuals work, should 
levy taxes upon those who, either through their own exertions 
or through those of their ancestors, have been more successful 
in the struggle, and by this means create an artificial rela- 
tion between capital and the labouring population? Nor 
does the matter cease here. Surely this is giving to the 
workers thus employed not merely the means of existing, 
but also of increasing this section of the population, which 
will soon consist of individuals who, if not indeed less de- 
serving by virtue of their inheritance—as some would have 
us believe—will at least be brought up to look upon the 
system under which they exist as the only natural and right 
one; and the consequence will be that the succeeding generation, 
claiming this aid as their lawful right, will require a much larger 
proportion of State aid, and consequently of money wrung from 
the self-supporting classes, in order to find work to enable them 
to live, till, in the words of Mr. Mill, whose name has been so: 
much used of late by contributors to your columns—(would that 
all would read him more !)—“ taxation for the support of the poor 
would engross the whole income of the country; the payers and 
the receivers would be melted down into one mass. The check 
to population, either by death or prudence, could not then be 
staved off any longer, but must come into operation suddenly 
and at once,—everything which places mankind above a nest of 
ants or a colony of beavers, having perished in the interval.”—I 
am, Sir, &c., 


Battle, Sussex. Cuar.es R. Excoop. 


THE LATE MR. THRING. 
[To THE EpiToR oF THE *‘ SPECTATOR.” | 

Sir,—Will you allow one who sympathises with Mr. Abbey’s 
concern for the credit of his old master, and who is acquainted 
with the facts, to point out that the reference in your article to 
“ rebellion” and “ unruly boys” need convey no disparagement 
of Dr. Holden? He had left for Durham weeks before Mr. Thring 
reached Uppingham; the school had been under a locum tenens 
whose health and nerves broke down; if in these circumstances 
discipline for the moment went to pieces, especially with the 
youth of thirty-four years ago, no experienced person will be 
surprised, or infer that Dr. Holden was to blame. It is perti- 
nent to remark that Mr. Thring himself has often acknowledged 
the improvement of the school by his predecessor. 

On the other hand, Mr. Abbey need not connect the unruli- 
ness with discontent at the radical changes under the new 
régime. Squibs let off outside the schoolhouse windows at 








prayer-time on the night of the new Head-Master’s arrival, caD 
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hardly have been a demonstration against his reforms; and 


when the school turned up for first lesson half-an-hour late, and 
explained that “ they thought it didn’t matter,” they were not 
entering a protest against radical changes. I may venture the 
guess that these young gentlemen were “trying it on” with the 
new master, and add that the experiment was short, sharp, and 
decisive.—I am, Sir, &., J. H.S. 





MORTIFICATION. 
(To roe EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
§in,—In his defence of the Roman Catholic view of mortifica- 
tion, Father Clarke relies upon the text,—“ This kind goeth not 
out but by prayer and fasting.” May I point out that the 
words xa! vyoreiz are deleted by Westcott and Hort, and the 
Revisers, in accordance with the reading of the oldest manu- 
scripts? This is not the only place where the received text 
bears the marks of the asceticism of transcribers.—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. R. 


THE STARLINGS’ AUTUMN MANCUVRES. 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE ‘“‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
$ir,—The graphic description of the autumn flight of starlings 
given by your correspondent, “ J. D. D.,” must have recalled 
to many of your readers the well-known lines of Dante, where he 
compares the passage of the spirits in the second circle to the 
flight of starlings at the cold season, and in four simple words 
pictures vividly their marvellous unanimous movements :— 
“E come gli stornei ne portan ali, 
Nel freddo tempo, a schiera larga e piena; 
Cosi quel fiato gli spiriti mali : 
Di qua, di ld, di git, di su gli mena. 


—I am, Sir, &e., J. J. M. 








ART. 
————— 
THE MANCHESTER EXHIBITION, AND WHAT ITS 
ART COLLECTION SHOWS.—I. 

Now that the Manchester Jubilee Exhibition has closed its 
doors, our readers may perhaps care to consider briefly what 
lesson, if any, is to be learnt from the extensive collection of 
English paintings which was there brought together. It would 
be obviously out of place at the present period to attempt to 
criticise or even enumerate these works in detail, and this is 
the more unnecessary as a large proportion of them are well- 
known to the art-loviug public, and a considerable number have 
already received notice in these columns. We rather propose to 
deal in this notice with the effect produced by the Exhibition as 
a whole. Is this effect a satisfactory one? The question is 
hard to answer, so strangely are the elements of good and bad 
mingled in this English art of the past fifty years. Certainly 
the collection proves that we have much to be proud of in the 
past. Does it also show that we have a secure hope for the 
future? These questions will be most conveniently considered 
if we take them separately in the above order. 

As to the past, then—the remote past, if so short a period as 
fifty years admits of the use of suchaterm. At the beginning of 
this half-century, at a date that is about twenty years anterior 
to the so-called Art revival, there existed in England a body of 
landscape-artists, with J. M. W. Turner at their head, such as no 
other country or age of the world has yet been able to produce. 
Look round these Manchester galleries in imagination for a 
moment, at the vast, rich cornfields, overspread with skies of crim- 
son, purple, and gold, of John Linnell, who for more than sixty 
years painted every phase of English scenery and rustic life, 
and think where in the past—yes, and even in the present also 
can be found an art at once so rich and so sober, so free and 
80 veracious, so gorgeous and so sane. Sanity, that is the key- 
note of the work from the intellectual point of view; and from 
the artistic, its mainspring is the right use of tradition, its 
grasp at the same time of both Nature and Art, its firm, 
clear assertion of the sufficiency of beautiful things seen 
beautifully. What does it matter if the shadow of the great 
artists of past times is through Linnell’s painting here and 
there perceptible? That it is so only proves he was a 
worthy inheritor of their greatness, and was not ashamed 
to benefit by what his fathers had taught him. And as a 
contrast in every way to Linnell, save in that of genius, 
look at the great pictures by William Muller (especially at the 
Sreatest of all, the one of “ Eel-Pots on the Thames ”), with their 
masses of deep colours mashed upon the canvas as if by a hand 





too impatient to stay its progress for a moment, and yet a hand 
which errs as little as it falters, and which almost dims the glory of 
Linnell’s sunset fields, with the gray depths of the rain-cloud and 
the dark distance of the woodland. For if Linnell’s landscapes 
have much of the glow of Nature, Muller’s have both its mystery 
and its power; and amongst colourists, even amongst such great 
colourists as Turner and De Wint, his place is equal to that of 
the greatest. Had he not died at an early age, the English school 
might have had two Turners,—one of the sun, and another of the 
twilight. What are we to say of De Wint, of Barret and Robson 
and Creswick, of Cotman and David Roberts and Stanfield, of 
Copley Fielding and Varley and James Holland? The names 
come tumbling over one another, and we have literally not space to 
enumerate them all, and give aword toeach. But all of them are 
here, and for the most part well represented, though we must say, 
even at this late hour, that in the matter of selection and arrange- 
ment very much is left to be desired. The aim, indeed, through- 
out the Exhibition—and this remark applies equally to the oil 
and water-colour sections—has been to get quantity rather than 
quality. There are many instances in which there are numerous 
examples of the artist, but none of his finest work; and this is 
unfortunately the case most with the best men. For instance, 
there is only one of the most celebrated of Turner’s oil-pictures; 
and that (the “ Rain, Steam, and Speed”) is a comparatively 
difficult one, and an example of his later (not latest) manner. 
The same is the case with David Cox, who is represented in his 
water-colour work by an enormous number of examples, many 
of which are of by no means the first quality. 

Still, when these drawbacks have been given all due considera- 
tion, the fact remains that even as represented here, we English- 
men can boast of having produced within the last half-century 
an amount of good landscape-painting to which the work of no 
other country can compare. And we have produced it, more- 
over, from our very “ pavement’s crevice, as a floweret of the 
soil,” this landscape art, not only good in itself, good for all 
time, bat original, national, and individual in its very essence. It 
would be absurd to say that it owes nothing to earlier tradition; 
indeed, it owes everything, as much as a civilised human being 
owes to the ages which have slowly built up the methods of his 
thought and the surroundings of his life. But the art has used, 
and not been used by, the traditions on which it has grown; 
and despite manifest blunders, ignorances, and errors of all 
kinds, it remains to this day a nativnal product, as it is a 
national glory. 

May we not, then, to return to our original question, be whole- 
somely proud of it? Certainly, in one sense, we may; but then 
comes the thought whether we are to be proud of it dead or— 
living. Are we to build a temple to its memory, or a house for 
its use? We ask the question in all seriousness, for if there 
is one matter more certainly proved than another by this 
exhibition, it is that our English landscape-painting has 
passed away without even the honours of burial. We have 
been saying this in one form or another for several years, 
and none of our readers, or the artists, or the public, would 
apparently heed or believe; but the man must be dull in- 
deed who can walk round, however hurriedly, this Jubilee 
Exhibition without feeling the truth of the fact. For here, at 
great length, in gigantic frames, on almost miles of canvas, 
stands revealed what our living landscape-painters can do, by 
the side of what our dead landscape-painters have done! 
And the contrast is a pitiful and, for those responsible for it, a 
shameful one. Bear in mind, moreover, that the comparison at 
the present gallery is, and must be by the facts of the case, 
strongly in favour of the present men’s pictures. This, not only 
because they are necessarily more in accordance with the spirit 
of the time, but because the best examples of their work are 
more easily accessible and available for purposes of exhibition, 
not being shut up in public galleries, or widely scattered over 
this or foreign countries. We are often reproached for writing 
harshly of living artists’ work, and are told that a critic’s 
business is not to give pain; but how is it possible for any 
one who cares for English painting continuing in the right 
track, to be silent when he sees the public led astray by a 
trivial and meretricious art which, with every example that is 
produced, does its little best to destroy the national feeling for 
what is true landscape-painting ! It is impossible to be silent ; 
it is useless to be mild; to touch the matter delicately, lest 
we wound susceptibilities. There are more important points 
to consider than that matter, for (and here, no doubt, we shall 
part company with even those few readers who have agreed with 
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us so far) the decline of our art will not stop with the branch 
of landscape; figure-painting will assuredly follow in the train 
of its younger sister, and there are not wanting signs that this 
end is already within view. But it is impossible to dwell upon 
this point now; we only recommend it most earnestly to the 
consideration of our readers. Let them look for themselves at 
the work of our modern landscapists, and compare it with that 
of the last generation. The comparison will tell its own tale to 
any unprejudiced mind. 

But this Jubilee Exhibition not only teaches us the fact of 
the decline in our landscape-painting; it also shows partially, 
but still with sufficient clearness, the influence of the two move- 
ments in Art which have, if not caused, yet accompanied, and 
the influence of which in some measure explains, that decline. 
These are, first, the so-called pre-Raphaelite movement, which 
owed its chief impulse to Dante Gabriel Rossetti, and through him 
to Messrs. Millais, Holman Hunt, and Burne-Jones; and, second, 
the Idyllic movement, if it may so be called, which, taking its 
first origin in France and Italy, came to a sudden head in 
England about twenty years ago in the work of a group of 
painters associated only in a common impulse, and, alas! in an 
almost equally early death. These painters were four in number 
—Fred Walker, George Pinwell, Boyd Houghton, and George 
Mason—all men of genius, and painters who were in sympathy 
with the age in which they lived to the utmost degree. Their 
work affected very quickly and with great power the aims of 
their contemporaries, and it is hardly too much to say that to 
them, and to the move in pre-Raphaelitism, may be traced two- 
thirds of our specially modern painting. The remaining third 
is due to an influence practically unrepresented at Manchester, 
but one which seems likely in the near future to overshadow all 
others. This is the influence of the modern French school, 
variously known, according to its different phases, as the school 
of “naturalistic,” ‘out-of-door,” or “impressionist” painting. 
The influence which these three phases of Art have exercised we 
shall hope to explain in our next article. 








BOOKS. 


——»~—— 
MICHAEL FIELD’S NEW PLAYS.* 

Tuosr who found in Michael Field’s first work the evidence of 
strength and genius such as are very rare in our generation, will 
be confirmed in that estimate by the first of these two plays,— 
that on Canute the Great. Whether it quite equals the play of 
Fair Rosamund, we are not sure. But it certainly surpasses 
even the best of those which Michael Field has since written, 
not excluding Brutus Ultor. It is, indeed, a fine study of a fine 
subject,—the conflict in a great ruler’s mind when solicited by 
the fierce instincts of his Scandinavian ancestors on the one hand, 
and by the claim of a subduing and civilising Christian faith, the 
great aptitudes of which for founding a new order he fully 
appreciates, on the other. We were at first disposed to think 
that Michael Field had lost a great opportunity in painting 
Emma, Ethelred’s widow, and Canute’s Christian wife, as 
the worldly, passionate, scheming, guilty woman she un- 
doubtedly is in this Play, instead of delineating in her the 
just and gentle Christian spirit by which Canute, when he 
finds it in monks and priests, is so profoundly attracted. 
There must be sufficient excuse, we fancy, to be found in the 
Encomium Emme, written at St. Omer by one who knew 
Canute at the time of his pilgrimage to Rome, for such a 
picture. And it would undoubtedly have diminished the 
marvel of the change in Canute, if Emma, instead of throwing 
all her influence with the Danish King on to the heathen side, 
had been the powerful ally of the Christian Church. But we 
hesitate to say that Michael Field’s artistic instinct in making 
Emma the reckless worshipper of masculine force and animal 
beauty, and filling her with all the intriguing craft of an 
unscrupulous woman in pushing Canute’s fortunes, may not, 
after all, be justified, if not by history in this particular case, at 
least by a good deal of experience of human nature, Such 
experience may, perhaps, excuse him for this striking but very 
disagreeable picture of a beauty ten years older than the King, 
who used all her skill in statecraft to make men betray and even 
murder those to whom their honour was pledged, in his interest. 
For it may be reasonably said that though the Christian 
teaching had sunk deep enough into Canute to make him 





* Canute the Great: The Cup of Water. By Michael Field, London: 
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reproach himself for his sudden acts of passion, and to yearn 
intensely to become the just ruler he aspired to be, hig nature 
would nevertheless have been too little trained in moral ang 
spiritual discrimination, to love a woman raised above the lower 
qualities which still had so much power over him; and that his 
admiration would be attracted rather by the superficial effects of 
Christian culture on the intellect,—namely, the self-control, the 
reticence, the subtlety which it had imparted, rather than by tru 
goodness. This would have been a far pleasanter play if Emma’s 
character had been modelled on the Christian type, for the part 
which concerns Emma is its most repelling element,—worse even 
than the part which concerns the fourfold traitor Edric. But it 
it is possible enough that the profound admiration for Canute 
himself which a truly Christian woman could not have felt, 
might have been necessary to stir the Norse blood in Canute 
as it seems to have been stirred by Emma’s ripe and passionate 
nature. At all events, Michael Field, who seldom succeeds 
with a simply beautiful character as he does with one penetrated 
by darker threads, has made a splendid sketch of the widow of 
Ethelred scorning and even hating the feeble and unready 
husband she had lost, and eager to win the love of the heroic 
and relentless barbarian in whom she saw all the kinds of great. 
ness she could appreciate, and at first failed to see one kind of 
greatness which she did not at all appreciate. Take this speech 
addressed to the corpse of the weak and helpless husband whom 
she had just lost :— 
“ (ETHELRED’S corpse, on a great bed, in a large room.] 
(Enter EMMA.) 
Emma. Thou infamy, the harlots found thee fair ! 
Vindictive, mercenary, treacherous, vile, 
A laggard, and a waverer ; how well 
Did nature fit thee for thine enemies, 
Thy mistressee, and all corrupting things. 
The worm that eats thy body will revolt 
At the unvirgin coil. Yea, I will speak. 
Death gives us widows opportunity 
To put such questions as at judgment-day 
Will rise in accusation. From my anger 
Thou canst not hide; thy face is bare and fixed 
Before my eyes and lips. Didst thou not sport 
With other women, while I bore thee sons 
With Saxon faces, boys so like their father 
I loathed to give them suck, young heritors 
Of thy unfeatured kingship, timid lads, 
For whom I begged a refuge at the table 
Of my great Norman brother? Dost thou hear ? 
Wilt thou not bribe me from my inquisition ? 
Nay, but thy Danish foe shall take thy place, 
In my own inmost bower. Ah me, ah me! 
Bride to the Viking! What deep modesty 
Restrains me from the thought? I grew a girl, 
When, from the walls of London, I looked down 
On his young, glittering, tempestuous face, 
And blushed, and gave him all the terms he sought. 
To win one smile. I look about the chamber ; 
Do I resign my queenship? I am fair, 
My finger-tips can thrill men to their doom, 
And my whole body is for empery. 
I do uot crave to rule; I crave to spend 
The flower o’ my years, my faculties, my grace, 
In service of a simple, king-like man, 
Clean as the ocean, and as terrible 
I’ the day of tempest. 
[Going up to the corpse.] Redeless thing, thou’rt dead. 
My soul peals to the echo—dead, dead, dead !” 
No one can ignore the masculine power in that passage,—a 
passage which we should think grand if it occurred in 
Shakespeare. “On his young, glittering, tempestuous face ” 
has quite the Shakespearian ring about it. And yet Canute’s 
passion for such a woman as this, certainly does render his 
sensitiveness to the Christian teaching concerning justice, 
forgiveness, purity, a still greater paradox than it would 
otherwise have been. We must assume, we suppose, that 
he saw the subtlety, the self-control, what we may call 
the culture which the Christian teaching had given to Emma’s 
intellect, and was fascinated by it; while the passionate and 
pagan side of Emma had some hold upon his lower nature that 
a Christian Queen would hardly have found it easy to fasten 
uponhim. The picture of Edric, too, the villain of villains, is 
very powerful, if not entirely like human nature even at its 
worst. Shakespeare gives Iago some sort of excuse,—excuse, at 
least, in his own suspicions,—for his villainy ; but Michael Field 
gives Edric no such excuse for his. Here is his picture of the 
man who had deserted Edmund Ironsides to give the victory to 
Canute, and who then counts on degrading Canute to be his 
tool. The passage we are about to quote begins with the 
lamentations of two of Canute’s followers on the Christian 
tendencies which are becoming visible in their master :— 
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«“TyororIN. The Viking is a Christian, 
And the great virtue of revenge is dead. 
I sing the fiery current of the blood, 
Its rapids, its revulsions. Let him learn 
The mournful metres of tear-dropping women, 
And mourn each mighty deed. 

Harprcon. I give him up. 
Great men can get the virtue out of good 
And wickedness; they know that right and wrong 
Work well together. I have seen old Gorm 
Cry like a baby, but no whit the worse 
Next day, and ready for a massacre. 
This lad is hopeless ; he will come to terms. 

|' Re-enter Epric. ] 

Here is his enemy, a man to crumble, 
And eat into his soul.—What brings you here ? 
You seek for your old master ’mong the dead ? 
You will not find him, so best spare your pains. 


Epric. Well, is would have saved trouble; he will scarcely take 
me into favour again,—but it is with my new master I must parley. 
Iam the hero of the day. He owes everything to me; and I and 
my Mercian troops look for reward. I want money and dignities. 
Ab, there is the royal tent. Just tell our young conqueror I must 
break on his privacy. [Ewit Harvecon.] The dogged, old creature ! 
—bnt I sent him trudging on my errand. Now I come to a bit of 
work I shall relish. This high-bred sea-king thinks he can use me 
contemptuously. He shall be my dependent. He has a notion of 
keeping faith ; and the oaths he shall break! Oh, it rejoices me to 
dye folks my own colour, and to see them wince at the discovery of 
their vileness. You can do it easily with a woman. But it is difficult 
to menace a keen man, with a conscience, and intrepid. I must con- 
vince him he owes everything to me; and a just king rewards his 
servants; ingratitude is the part of a barbarian. He shall set me in 
the rank and place I like to name, and then I can degrade him step 
by step. I will force him to look inwards when he feels contempt. 
That is how I dominate.’’ 


That is a fine description of the unscrupulousness in men of 
power :—“ Great men can get the virtue out of good and wicked- 
ness; they know that right and wrong work well together.” 
But Edric is not one of these ; he does not recognise the distinc- 
tion at all, except so far as the sense of wrong which he sees in 
others gives him a new hold over them which he is eager to use. 
The defect, as it seems to us, in the picture of Edric, is that there 
isno sufficient motive given for his malevolence. You can hardly 
depict malevolence deeper than this last sentence :—‘I will 
force him to look inwards when he feels contempt. That is how 
to dominate.” But would the love of domination alone ever 
bring a man, without some vindictive sense of wrong to avenge, 
to malevolence so pure and intense P 

Michael Field is not, as a rule, powerful in his delineation of 
the higher characters of his play. Edmund Ironsides is great 
and dignified, but hardly impressive ; and Elgiva and Edith, the 
only good women, are faintly drawn. Still, the most powerful 
thing in the play is the main subject of it, the study of Canute 
torn by the conflicting claims of furious passion and of religious 
remorse and repentance. There is a very fine scene in which his 
old Norse bard, Thororin, and the Scandinavian prophetess, 
Gunhild, seek to convince him that a change of faith is as 
impossible as it is impious, that the old Norse blood will assert 
itself against his efforts, however much he endeavours to act on 
his new creed, and make him feel how helpless is one who tries 
to break with his ancestors, and with his own nature as those 
ancestors have shaped it :— 


“HarpEGoN., At his learning! 
Deal with him, spare him not. 

Canute. Whom hast thou brought ? 

A brooding face, with windy sea of hair, 
And eyes whose ample vision ebbs no more 
Than waters from a fiord. I conceive 

A dread of things familiar as she breathes. 

Gunuitp. O king. 

Canute. Ay, Scandinavia. 

Gunuitp. He sees 
How with a country’s might I cross his door ; 
How in me all his youth was spent, in me 
His ancestors are buried; on my brows 
Inscribed is his religion ; through my frame 
Press the great, goading forces of the waves. 

Canute. Art thou a woman? 

Gunuitp. Not tothee. I am 
Thy past. 

Canute. Her arms are knotted in her bosom 
Like ivy-stems. What does she here, so fixed 
Before my seat ? 

GunuiLtp. Hearken! I wandered out 
Among the brake-fern, and the upright flags, 
And snatching brambles, when the sun was gone, 
And the west yellow underneath the night. 

A fir-bough rolled its mass athwart my way, 

With a black fowl thereon. All eve I stood 

And gathered in your fate. You raise your hands 
To other gods, you speak another tongue, 

You learn strange things on which is Odin’s eeal 





That men should know them not, you cast the billows 
Behind your back, and leap upon the horse. 
You love no more the North that fashioned you, 
The ancestors whose blood is in your heart :— 
These things you have forgotten. 
Canute. Yes. 
GunuILD. Bat they 
Will have a longer memory. Alas, 
The mournfulness that draws about my breasts ! 
Woe, Woe! There is a justice of the Norn, 
Who sings about the cradle. 
Canute. Speak thy worst. 
[Aside, rising and pacing apart.) How different my 
queen! How liberal 
The splendour of her smile! This woman’s frown 
is tyrannous. So will my country look, 
When I sail back next year; for I shall feel 
A dread, a disappointment, and a love 
I loathe, it comes up from so deep a well, 
Where I am sod and darkness. 
GunuILp. At thy birth 
Sang Urd of foregone things, of thy wild race, 
Of rocks and fir-trees that for ages past 
Stood in thy native bounds, of creeping seas, 
That call thy countrymen to journey forth 
Among strange people ; and her song went on 
As flesh was woven for thee in the womb; 
It cannot be forgotten, for she sang 
Beginnings. 
Canute. O grey-headed tyrannies 
Of yore, I will escape you. 
GunuinD. Verily, 
They have requital. Thou wilt get a child: 
Will it not draw from the deep parts of life; 
Will it not take of thee that disposition, 
Old as the hills, and as the waterfall, 
Whose foam alone was ever seen by man ? 
Thou wilt produce a being of thy past, 
And all thy change avail not. 
Harpecon. How these women 
Can sing foundations ! 
Canute. If in those I breed 
It work no blessing, to myself this new, 
Unsettled energy within my brain 
Is worth all odds. I cannot understand 
Half that is meeting me. Go hence, your face 
Is sheer confusion to me; it brings back 
The load of ignorance, the brutishness, 
The fetters of nativity. 
GunuILD. I go: 
But wrathful leave behind me what was told 
When the crow bent from the swirled plume of fir, 
And held me like a statue. 
Canute. O my past, 
I loved thine aspect once, but now my mind 
Drives theeaway. It seems to me that thought 
Is as a moving on along the air— 
I cannot yet find language. You oppress, 
And hinder me; but when I brood alone, 
Hope stirs, and there is tumult of a joy, 
That flashes through my nature, like a sword, 
Cutting the knots. 
GuNHILD. Oh, indestructible 
Are the first bonds of living. Fare thee well. 
Thou wilt engender thine own ancestry ; 
Nature will have her permanence. 
Canute. AndI ‘ 
Will have my impulse. 
Gunuitp. Oh, the blue fir-bough, 
The bird, the fern, and iris at my feet! 
The whole world talks of birth, it is the secret 
That shudders through all sap. [Evit.] 
Canute. She turns away 
With rigid shoulders, and is vanishing 
For ever. ’Tis in wrestles with her like 
We are transformed.” 
That seems to usa truly fine scene, though it is deeply tinctured 
by modern ideas concerning heredity of which the world of 
Canute’s time was not possessed. Still, it contains a noble 
assertion of the power of the present to detach itself from the 
past,—a power not given by that past. 

Still finer is the scene in which, after the murder of Edmund 
Ironsides, which had been agreed upon between Edric and the 
Queen, not without some guilty knowledge on Canute’s part 
that this was in Edric’s contemplation, they come to him to 
declare him King of all England. We can only quote the 
opening portion :— 

“Canute. Sunset! The air is ominous. I muse 
On Danish majesty, my splendid fleet, 
England’s great city-river, and my Ravens 
Flapping across; yet by King Edmund's favour 
I winter in the Thames. 

[Enter Tuororin. ] 
O Thororin, 
Be near me, play to me; I am beset 
By terrible temptations. 

TuoRoRIN. English priests 

Should teach you their religion ; or your lady, 
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Your Christian queen, can she not give instruction, 
And settle you in conduct? We are friends, 
Love binds us; she is satisfied to listen 
Honr after hour to the triumphant verse 
I sang when you were pagan. Look at her! 
[Emma and Enric are seen landing. ] 

She gives her hand to Streona. Confess 
Your misery to that fine, goading face, 
And it will cure despondency. 

[THoRoRIN withdraws as Emma and Epric approach. | 

Canute. He hurts 
Deep, deep,—for he has visions, and should know 
That I was crying out in mortal pain 
For divination, insight, such as poets 
Should draw from open gazing on the world. 

What means my queen? Although her lips are rigid, 
A stormy secret plays about her brows, 
And, passing Edric’s hand, she speeds to me, 
Urgent, despotic. 
Emma. King of England, hail ! 
My all-possessing, worshipful, young lord. 
Ah, ah, a regal flush! Wilt thou to London ? 
It is an air I love. Come, a behaviour 
Less frank in its disclosures; feign surprise ! 

Canute. What means this greeting? Edmund is not 

dead ? 

Emvma. All, all his lands are joined this day to yours; 
I give you half a kingdom, for you took me 
Without a dowry. 

Canute. Did he die by nature ? 

His cheek was withered when I saw him last; 
Six battles had he fought, and swept like fire 
Now here, now there, calling slow country-folk 
To gather to his wars. A noble ruler! 

[To Epric.] He died at peace,—with housel ? 

Epric. What a question! 

When I sit down to feast, I know a sheep 
Has bled for my repast. 

Canute [seizing Epric]. What, you have slain 
Your very lord, who pardoned you your vileness, 
Who trusted you ? 

Epric, Ay, ay, he was a fool; 

He trusted everybody, even you ; 

He treated you like one of the old stock, 

Who knew the strength of covenant. 

[Canute relawes his hold.] We settled 

At Olney I should do this bit of work ; 

And now perform your part; the Mercian earldom, 
And that respect you pay a man who serves 

At some great crisis! 

Canute. Caitiff, did I give you 
A word or a command that day I swore ? 

Epric. The solemn oaths were all for Edmund’s ears ; 
With me connivance was enough. Come, come, 

No temper! There is sunset on the towers 

Of London ; all those gilded battlements 

Are yours, and no suspicion: in a fit 

Of lunacy my lad, while bedfellow 

To his good uncle, stabbed him as he slept. 

The childish actor had been ably prompted, 

And terror made him perfect at the art ; 

His guilt is palpable. He roams the fields, 

A jabbering little devil, full of secrets 

To make Beelzebub an eaves-dropper. 

[Aside.] I waste my breath; a change is on his features. 

I know this quiet; it arrests the sense, 

Like the appeasing movement of a storm, 

That paralyses, ere it devastate. 

Best let her feel its fary. [Turns to EMMA, who remains 

breathlessly staring at CANUTE.] ’Tis a sickness 

Needs the domestic touch; I take my leave. 

When it is opportune recall my service, 

Urge my desert. 

Canute. I fear to deal the blow, 

And make a lightning end. I would call forth 

My feasting jarls—they would bespatter him 

With such disgraces, ridicule, and flaunts, 

That he would die, unstuck, of countless gibes, 

And feel by prophecy his corpse would serve 

For next day’s merriment. [Seizing Epric suddenly. } 
Thou hast offended 

Beyond the bounds of nature, and the darkness 

Shall never cover thee; for thee no grave, 

But infinite exposure in the sun ; 

Corruption blazon thee the thing thou art, 

Abhorred and dissolute ! 

[CANUTE strangles EpRIC, flings his body into the stream, and 

gazes out. | 

Emma. To look at it 
The male’s fierce nature in its nakedness, 

With passions that dumb creatures in their lairs 

Conceive in solitude! How break it in? 

Wild as the waters that engulfed the world, 

It rages in its hour of dominance, 

And all familiar outlines are destroyed ; 

There is no sky, no comfort, no relief, 

No streak in the great wilderness. O God, 

Thou gavest us our beauty and our guile 

To win these creatures. I will try a touch,— 

’Tis softer than the voice, more powerful.” 


It would not be easy, we think, to compress into words 
much foreboding, passion, remorse, and madness, 

To our mind, the weakest part of the play is its conclusion 
We are not made to realise why Canute is reconciled to the 
Queen who had involved him in this guilt, or what he 
means by speaking of Emma as “the dearer for her wicked- 
ness, the more to be desired.” Is that a relapse into hig 
paganism,—it does not seem to be so intended,—or some 
distorted view of theological teaching? Canute says that he 
has learned “Sin” to be “a mighty bond ’twixt God and 
man,” because it gives God something to forgive, and because 
God loves him whom he has forgiven better than he loves him 
whom he has had no need to forgive. That surely is not only a 
pagan version of the teaching about there being more joy over 
one sinner that repenteth than over ninety-and-nine who need 
no repentance, but hardly one at all appropriate in the mouth 
of astrong and passionate penitent like Canute. We under. 
stand neither Canute nor Emma clearly in the last scene, 
Indeed, it seems to us that a most powerful play, of which 
hardly a line is weak before the last scene, closes feebly with 
an inadequately imagined reconciliation between the guilty 
husband and the more guilty wife. 

Of The Cup of Water we have very little to say. It containg 
some fine poetry, but is a very poor play. The plot is taken, 
we are told, from that poet whose literary genius seems to the 
present writer to have been a genius chiefly for the diagnosis of 
disease, and who had no genius for the delineation of strong and 
natural feeling, the late D. G. Rossetti. The plot is worthy of 
such a master, and is repellent from beginning to end. Nor ig 
there any of that strength in the conception of character in 
which Michael Field is generally so prodigal. A play in which 
a wife so entirely suppresses herself as to become the sympa- 
thetic confidant of her husband’s irrepressible passion for 
another, in which she entreats him to speak “all in your writhing 
heart, renew its passions, and fear no impious jealousy, no pride 
of injured charms,” and is rewarded by his addressing her as 
“O my womau-friend!” in grateful recognition of her magna- 
nimity, is rather nauseous. This is, to our mind, the very rags 
and tatters of overstrained passion :— 

“ ALMUND [throwing himself on the ground, and burying 
his face in the grass]. I cannot bear to hear 
The foot-fall of her voice. God! she will come, 
And bleat for me ;—lambs wander over graves, 
And stop, and bleat, and shake their woolly heads.— 
I will be buried from her sight.’’ 
Nevertheless, the play has many fine passages, of which this 
perhaps is the finest :-— 
“Cara. I wonder what I had to think about 
Before I saw you. Now I have no time 
For sleep ; I dare not go to bed at all, 
Lest I should find it altered in my heart 
When I awake ; and sometimes in my bosom 
T lose all breath, and dare not think of you, 
The world is grown so large.” 
But as a whole, The Cup of Water is weak, unnatural, and, 
to our mind, quite unworthy of the poet who calls himself 
* Michael Field.” 
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THE LATE DUC DE BROGLIE.* 

[SECOND NOTICE. ] 
Turoucuout the reigns of Louis XVIII. and Charles X., the 
Duc de Broglie, says the translator of the Sowvenirs,— 


“ ,.... » Sat constantly on the benches of the Liberal opposition 
in the Houses, and combated firmly though with moderation the retro- 
grade tendencies of the Restoration, the measures and the laws which 
brought discredit upon the name of the House of Bourbon, and 
eventually lost his crown to Charles X. He displayed in those con- 
tests a grave and powerful eloquence, sometimes seasoned with cold 
and biting irony, and much ability in his method of argumentation, 
which secured for him the reputation of having been one of the most 
eminent of French Parliamentary orators. The brilliant speeches he 
delivered at that time in defence of the liberty of the press are 
regarded as amongst the best specimens of his oratory...... In 
1817 he became acquainted with Royer-Collard, De Serre, Camille 
Jordan, De Barante, Guizot, and De Rémusat, the chiefs of the party 
known to history under the name of ‘ doctrinaire,’ to whose efforts 
must be ascribed the progress of Liberal ideas, which in France, 
during the Restoration, paved the way for the establishment of a 
constitutional monarchy.” 


All this history of constitutions, laws, debates, ministries, 
triumphs and defeats, theory and practice, with all the human 
passions and interests, friendships, disappointments, involved in 
the stormy political life of the time, is told by the Duc de Broglie 











* Personal Recollections of the late Duc de Broglie. Translated and Edited by 
Raphael Ledos de Beaufort. 2vols, London: Wardand Downey. 1837. 
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with an animation which carries us on irresistibly. We may 
agree with his politics or not—the majority of sensible people 

nerally do—but we must admire his honesty and earnestness, 
his love for his country, and absence of personal ambition. His 
own speeches, which are included in the Souvenirs, are also well 


worth reading. 
The excellent party of the Doctrinaires, thoughtful, well- 


intentioned, constitutional as they were, seem in their early days 
to have been somewhat obscure and pedantic. We will givea 
sketch of their views, to be found in the second volume of the 
Souvenirs; and we will give it in English, so as to justify our 
former remarks on the translation. The Duc de Broglie says :— 


“ By identifying myself thoroughly with the party of which I now 
was a member, I only felt its defects all the more. Here is what a 
judge, who had no ill-will towards it, says about it :—‘ It is not 
wrong to call the Doctrinaires revolutionary metaphysicians. They 
are revolutionary from moral, noways from political opinions; they 
have too much sense to wish for what is impracticable; but they are 
Jacobins by reflection, who reject the old views, just as the Jacobins 
of 1789 rejected titles and privileges, and they wish to make a clean 
sweep in philosophy, just as the others wished to do in politics. This 
causes them to be obscure. They have a profound dislike for all con- 
ventional ideas. This is the reason why they give so much offence, 
because people like new ideas when they are the development of 
those which one holds already. But these ideas, which come with 
drums beating and swords drawn, upsetting everything that has 
existed in order to take its place, these ideas put every one into a 
rage. The Doctrinaires do not apply the motto of the Revolution— 
Ote-toi de 1a que je m’y mette—to persons; but they apply it to 
principles, and that also furnishes an element of discord.’ ” 


At first sight, one does not very much wonder that ces idées-ld 
mettent tout le monde en furewr, or that it should be said of a 
leader of the party,—“Il aime la pédanterie comme d’autres 
aiment la grace.” Neither, being among Frenchmen, do we 
marvel at the consequences that fell upon the Doctrinaires, or 
at the characteristic way in which they put themselves right 
with their countrymen :— 


“Les plaisanteries, comme je l’ai dit plus haut, les quolibets 
plenvaient sur le parti doctrinaire; royalistes et libéraux, petits 
journaux et gros pamphlets s’en donnaient 4 coour joie. Pour y 
couper court, M. de Rémusat imagina de s’emparer de ces plaisanteries, 
et de les pousser 4 outrance, afin de mettre les rieurs de notre cété, 
en nous exécutant de bonne grace. Il composa, et chanta, de salon 
en salon, une chanson parfaitement drdle, que tout le monde se prit 
i répéter en riant, et qui, je l’espére, ne sera point perdue, bien qu’elle 
n’ait été imprimée nulle part. Je n’en ai retenu que ce peu de vers 
qui peuvent en donner quelque idée :— 


* Aujourd’hui tout le monde pense. 
En y pensant, je me suis dit : 
D’un parti chacun est en France ; 
Il me faut un grand ou petit ; 

Or, il en est un fort paisible, 
Qui daigne m’ouvrir sa maison: 
C’est un parti trés peu visible, 
Et presque un étre de raison, 


Avant-hier, quelqu’ua m’y présente, 
Le parti s’était attroupé ; 

Toute la faction pensante 

Se tenait sur un canapé, 


Nos Majestés sont décidées, 

Dit le doyen, je vous admets ; 
Sous la garde de nos idées, 
Venez placer vos intéréts ; 

Mais, en suivant notre banniére, 
Souvenez-vous de parler haut ; 
Repandez partout la lumiére, 
Sans étre plus clair qu’il ne faut. 


Faites de la métaphysique 
Tous les matins exactement ; 
Abstenez-vous de la pratique 
Toute l’année étroitement : 
Doutez fort de la théorie, 
Afin de vivre longuement ; 

De notre abstraite confrérie, 
C’est le triple commandement. 


Notre parti, qui croit a l’ombre, 
A besoin d'un public discret ; 
Vous jouerez le réle du nombre; 
Placez-vous sur ce tabouret. 


— Monsieur, quand donc espérez-vous, 
Que notre régne nous arrive ? 

— Monsieur, l’avenir est 4 nous. 

— Mais il n’y parait pas encore. 

— N’importe, le temps n’est pas mir ; 
Mais il viendra.—Quand ?—Je l’ignore, 
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Et voila pourquoi j’en suis sar. 

It is impossible here to fol!ow the Duc and his party through 
those years of Parliamentary struggles, during which defeat was, 
on the whole, more common than success, though the victories 
on the reactionary side only went on paving the way for 1830, 
after which, under Louis Philippe, the Doctrinaires had their 
day. ‘Through a good part of the Sowvenirs, the Duc’s recollec- 
tions are wonderfully brightened by the journal of the Duchesse, 
which was kept regularly till the end of 1823, when it was 
stopped by the discovery that two of their own servants were 
employed by the police to copy it. She was a very clever and 
agreeable woman, with a great deal of her mother’s peculiar 
talent and charm. She was an eager politician, constantly 
attending the debates in the Chamber, and intimately acquainted 





with many of the best-known men of the time. The Duc is 
right when he says of his wife’s journal :—“ Rien ne peut donner 
une idée plus exacte de l'état de la société, et du mouvement 
des esprits.” We have already given two extracts from the 
journal. It is fall of such clever touches as those that follow :— 

“*M. Ramond, qui est venu me voir ce matin, se lamentait sur la 
dissolution du pays. ‘Lu nation se plaint, disait-il, des Chambres et 
du ministére ; tout cela, c’est elle-méme ; c’est une laide qui se plaint 
de son miroir.”’”  ‘“S’il n’y avait plus personne pour regarder 
les Frangais, ils n’existeraient plus, tant ils ne vivent que pour les 
autres.” “Le tort de M. Decazes, dit M. Guizot, c’est de vouloir 
toujours de petits remddes aux grands maux; il croit que tout peut 
se guérir avec de la tisane.” ‘‘M. de G—— nous a dit...... 
avec un air de héros de thédtre: Certainement nous avons fait des 
concessions sur nos opinions; mais, quant 4 nos intéréts, si l’on croit 
que nous les oublions, on se trompe; qu’on y touche seulement et ]’on 
verra si nous savons les défendre! Le geste était si beau, que j’ai 
cru qu’il se trompait de mots, et qu’il voulait dire le contraire.” 
“J’ai causé avec le duc d’Orléans; nous avons parlé des affaires 
publiques. ..... Il me disait drdlement: Ce gouvernement-ci est 
comme un chapeau sur la téte qui n’entre pas.” 

To many people, the most interesting part of the Duc de 
Broglie’s book will be his wonderfully spirited account of the 
Revolution of 1830. He was an eye-witness of all those exciting 
scenes, after which he became one of Louis Philippe’s Ministers, 
and this account of his public life ends with the terrible invasion 
of cholera in 1832. He ceased to be a Minister in 1835, but 
took a deep and patriotic interest in politics till his death in 
1870, disapproving highly of the Revolution in 1848, and also of 
the Second Empire. His son, one of the most distinguished of 
living Frenchmen, speaks, in the preface to the Souvenirs, of 
his father’s fortes croyances philosophiques et religieuses ; and no 
one can read the book without feeling himself in the presence of 
athoroughly sincere politician and noble character. The Duc 
de Broglie appears to have had a strong admiration for English 
institutions, as they were when he knew them:—‘I love 
England, as the Ultramontanes love Rome.” Of his own 
political opinions he gives an account in the fourth volume of 
the Souvenirs, after telling the story of the Revolution of July. 
For his sake, we cannot resist giving the quotation in his own 
words: it will be found towards the end of the second volume of 
the translation :— 

“Je ne suis ni légitimiste ni démocrate au sens qu’on attribue de 
nos jours 4 ces deux dénominations. Je n’estime pas qu’il y ait, en 
politique, des dogmes, c’est-i-dire des principes supérieurs 4 Ja raison 
et 4 Vintérét social. ..... Je ne crois pas au droit divin...... 
Je ne crois pas qu’une nation appartienne 4 une famille, qu’elle lui 
appartienne corps et biens, ime et conscience, comme un troupean 
pour en user et en abuser, de telle sorte que, quoi que fasse cette 
famille, 4 quelque extrémité qu’elle se porte, de quelque énormité 
qu’elle se rende coupable, le droit de régner Iui demeure...... 
Mais je ne crois pas davantage 4 la souveraineté du peuple..... . 
Je ne crois pas qu’un peuple ait le droit de changer son gouverne- 
ment quand il Ini plait, comme il lui plait, uniquement parce que 
cela lui plait. Je ne reconnais pas 4 la majorité plus un d’une 
nation le droit de se passer ses fantaisies en fait de gouvernement ; je 
ne reconnaitrais pas ce droit 4 l’unanimité d’une nation, parce que 
je ne le reconnais 4 aucun homme en particulier, parce que les 
hommes ont été placés sur cette terre par le Créateur, non pour se 
passer leurs fantaisies, mais pour ob¢ir aux lois éternelles de la justice 
et de la vérité, pour se conduire en étres moraux et raisonnables, pour 
tenir leurs engagements quand ils en ont pris, pour garder leurs ser- 
ments quand ils en ont prété. Les engagements des peuples envers 
les gouvernements ne sont pas moins sacrés pour moi que ceux des 
gouvernements envers les peuples, et le régime du bon plaisir ne me 
parait ni moins insolent ni moins abject sur la place publique que 
dans le palais des rois.” 

If these are Doctrinaire opinions, then we rather think that M. 
de Rémusat was something of a prophet in that line of his song,— 
“ Monsieur, l’avenir est 4 nous.” 

In conclusion, we cannot too strongly recommend every one 
who takes an interest in French character, politics, or history, 
to read the late Duc de Broglie’s Personal Recollections, in the 
original French, or, faute de mieux, in M. de Beaufort’s English 
translation. 

THE BEST PLAYS OF BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER.* 
Tue names of the great twin dramatic poets from whose 
numerous plays two volumes of selections have recently been 
added to the “ Mermaid Series,” are probably more familiar to 
most English people of to-day than those of any of their con- 
temporaries except Shakespeare and “rare Ben Jonson.” Like 
Jonson, and even some greater poets, however, Beaumont and 
Fletcher are now much less widely known by the works which 
first earned them their reputation than they are by name, and 
* The Best Plays of the Old Dramatists: Beawmont and Fletcher. Edited, 


with an Introduction and Notes, by J. St. Loe Strachey. Volumes I, and i 
Unexpurgated Edition. London: Vizetelly and Co. 1387. 
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it is doubtful whether their masterpiece, The Maid’s Tragedy, 


has more readers in the present day than its great rivals, The 
Duchess of Malfi and The Broken Heart. This neglect may, no 
doubt, be partly accounted for by the expensiveness of the 
volumes in which, prévious to the publication of the present 
edition, The Maid’s Tragedy could alone be found ; yet, in spite 
of the cheapness and beauty of the book before us, and the 
eloquent and striking eulogy on Beaumont and Fletcher with 
which Mr. Strachey ushers in their selected plays, it is to be 
feared that the attempt to restore them to their long-lost 
popularity with the general reader will prove abortive. We 
can only hope that the issue will show our fear to be 
groundless. All that can be done for the two poets in the way 
of appreciative criticism of their work has been done by Mr. 
Strachey in his introduction, the generous enthusiasm of which 
is in striking contrast with the lukewarm and carping tone of 
some of Beaumont and Fletcher’s previous critics and editors. 
Yet we can hardly think that the majority of the poets’ admirers 
in the present day will go so far as Mr. Strachey in claiming for 
his favourites the right to rank next to Shakespeare as dramatic 
poets. Every reader of their works will probably admit that 
there is more of the fluidity of the born poet in their blank 
verse than there is in the blank verse of any of their fellow- 
dramatists except Shakespeare; that in range of power they 
were conspicuously superior to all but the great master, that in 
theatrical as distinguished from dramatic genius, they surpassed 
all their contemporaries—even Shakespeare, if we may judge 
from the effect produced by the performance of their plays— 
and that, moreover, they both possessed a lyrical faculty second 
only to his, for if their lyrics lack the weird and sombre intensity 
of Webster’s, they have certainly far more of the liquid and 
musical flow, delicacy, and sweet spontaneity of Shakespeare’s. 
But in what must be called the higher attributes of the dramatic 
poet—earnestness and intensity, intimate knowledge of the heart, 
skilful development of character, searching analysis of human 
motive, consistency of purpose, incisive and impassioned utter- 
ance, soul-subduing pathos, weight and gravity of dialogue, 
genuine and hearty humour, and wit as distinguished from mere 
drollery and animal spirits, of which there is a superabundance 
in their comedies, moral dignity and spiritual insight—Beaumont 
and Fletcher appear to us to have been excelled by more than one 
of their contemporaries and successors. And their plots, though 
not deficient in constructive skill, and continuous and cumula- 
tive interest, are in general scarcely so well managed throughout 
as those of Jonson, Massinger, and others. Mr. Strachey himself 
freely admits the superiority of Jonson, Webster, and Ford in 
some respects to Beaumont and Fletcher, and bases his claim 
for them to rank next to Shakespeare in our dramatic literature 
chiefly, if not solely, on their greater command of “every 
resource of stage-craft.” In this, however, they have been 
thought by many good judges superior even to Shakespeare ; 
and as their success in this direction was owing to their pan- 
dering more than Shakespeare or Jonson or Webster could 
condescend to do, to the vulgar taste of the majority of those 
who filled the theatres, and descending to their level rather than 
raising them to their own, much importance ought not to be 
attached to it in an estimate of them as dramatic rather than 
merely theatrical poets, in which character, if they were un- 
rivalled in their own day, they have been certainly equalled, if 
not surpassed, by many subsequent writers who are in every other 
respect far below the very least of the Elizabethan or Jacobean 
playwrights. In tragedy and comedy alike, the success of 
Beaumont and Fletcher was marked, though it is now generally 
allowed that their serious plays are rather more worthy of 
them than their comic, and that The Maid’s Tragedy and 
Philaster are their masterpieces. Very delightful and fascinating 
reading they are; and in the former at least, there is true 
passion and pathos; the subject, though revolting to modern 
taste, is of engrossing interest, and managed with consummate 
skill; the characters, too, are well discriminated, and the blank 
verse has a solidity and compression, as well as a silver flow and 
artless melody, not common in the other dramas of the two 
poets. There is one brief but most lovely lyric—that sung by 
Aspatia in the second act—which Shakespeare need not have 
been ashamed to have written. The first scene of the fourth 


act, in which the blunt and boastful, but fearless and honest 
soldier, Melantius, compels, at the point of his sword, his sister 
Evadne to confess to him her criminal intercourse with the 
King, is one of the most powerful and impressive in the whole 
range of our dramatic literature; and there is something in- 





ic 
describably affecting in the account given by Lysippus in the 
first act of the effect of slighted love on the delicate and sus. 
ceptible soul of Aspatia, and in her dying words, in the closing 
scene of the great fifth act :— 
“ Give me thy hand; mine hands grope up and down, 
And cannot find thee; I am wondrous sick: 
Have I thy hand, Amintor ?” 

Yet the pathos of these passages is scarcely so subtle and 
penetrating as that of the most tragic portions of Fora’s 
Broken Heart ; and we shall certainly look in vain through the 
whole tragedy for anything of the lurid grandeur, spiritual 
insight, and unrivalled power which are so manifest in almost 
every page of Webster’s White Devil and Duchess of Malft. The 
greatness of a tragedy must, we think, be measured by the depth 
and intensity of its passion and pathos, and these will always be 
exactly proportionate to the sincerity of feeling in the writer 
which comes only from personal suffering. Sorrows appear to 
have touched Beaumont and Fletcher, who were both born 
gentlemen, much more lightly than they did Shakespeare, Web. 
ster, Ford, or Tourneur; and hence their tragic note is far legs 
deep than that of any of the latter, who had evidently “ learned 
in suffering what they taught in song.” The dying words of 
Orgilus, in The Broken Heart,— 


“ When feeble man is bending to his mother, 
The dust he was first framed on, thus he totters. 


A mist hangs o’er mine eyes, the sun’s bright splendour 
Is clouded in an everlasting shadow: 
Welcome, thou ice, that sitt’st about my heart, 
No heat can ever thaw thee ;”’ 
move us much more profoundly than the dying words of 
Aspatia, which were probably written by Beaumont; or than the 
death of Hengoin Bonduca, which is perhaps the most touching 
passage in all Fletcher’s plays. Philaster, with all its romantic 
charm and grace, appears to the present writer decidedly inferior 
in dramatic power to The Maid’s Tragedy; the style is more 
diffuse, the story more incredible, and there is something hysteri- 
cal and feminine in the passionate parts which contrasts very 
unfavourably with the masculine and concentrated energy of the 
best scenes in the other play, and even with the fiery rhetoric of 
Bonduca, Valentinian, or The False One, wherein Fletcher's 
hand is more traceable than it is in Philaster, the greater part 
of which hag generally been ascribed to Beaumont, whom Mr, 
Strachey agrees with most modern critics in thinking, on the 
whole, the greater poet of the two. As arhetorical poet, Fletcher 
was, however, certainly superior, and there is nothing in 
Philaster so good, in its kind, as the sublime address of 
Suetonius to the Roman soldiers, in the second scene of the 
third act of Bonduca, or the magnificent and imperishable 
eulogy pronounced over the dead Pompey by Julius Cesar, in 
the first scene of the second act of The False One :— 
“ Nothing can cover his high fame, but heaven ; 
No pyramids set off his memories, 
But the eternal substance of his greatness, 
To which I leave him.” 

In the delineation of female character, Beaumont and Fletcher 
show far more tact and insight than do any of their dramatic 
brethren, with the sole exception of Shakespeare. Even 
Webster’s noble-hearted Duchess is felt to be somewhat too 
masculine; she lacks the feminine traits and gentler qualities 
which belong to Aspatia and Euphrasia, and which, in spite of 
their weaknesses, give them a place in our hearts next to Cordelia 
and Desdemona. The praise bestowed by Mr. Strachey on the 
heroic character of Lucina, of whom Coleridge wrote so dis- 
paragingly, seems no more than her due. 

A great part of Mr. Strachey’s essay is occupied with a 
defence of the two poets from the charge brought against 
them by Coleridge, of being “servile jure divino Royalists.” 
His defence is undoubtedly able and spirited, but he fails 
to convince us that Coleridge was wholly wrong. It is 
true that only the two weakest characters in The Maid’s 
Tragedy, Calianax and Amintor, are at all open to the charge 
of being servile Royalists, and that the very noblest character 
in the play, Melantius, throws off his allegiance to the King 
as soon as he discovers the latter’s baseness; but what other 
inference than Coleridge’s are we to draw from Valentinian (a 
representative play as well as The Maid's Tragedy, from which 
Mr. Strachey’s whole argument is taken), in which Maximus, 
the chief plotter against the Roman despot, is represented as 
the most unprincipled and treacherous of scoundrels, and his 
betrayed friend, Aécius, a model of all the virtues, is an 
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uncompromising Royalist, and on hearing of the Emperor’s 
atrocities, thus delivers himself P— 


“ We are but subjects, Maximus; obedience 
To what is done, and grief for what is ill done, 
Is all we can call ours.” 
“ Whilst majesty is made to be obey’d, 
And not inquired into.” 
Surely the “right divine of Kings to govern wrong” was never 
more clearly inculcated than in these remarkable words, 

The Wild-Goose Chase, which is included among the selected 
plays in the volumes before us, is one of Fletcher’s best comedies; 
the interest is well sustained throughout, and there is a 
superabundance of wild fun and animal spirits, to which the 
puoyant rhythm and easy and rapid movement of the blank 
verse admirably correspond. Of genuine humour or wit, 
however, there is but little; nor are the characters, though 
well sketched, drawn with the master-hand of a Jonson. What- 
ever merits the comedy may have, as an artistic whole it must 
be pronounced much inferior to The Alchemist, or even The Way 
of the World, and has neither the massive humour of the one nor 
the sparkling wit of the other. The Knight of the Burning 
Pestle, also included, is one of the most delightful and laughable 
of burlesques, and the character of Merrythought, who per- 
sistently refuses to be sad or serious under any calamity or 
difficulty, is well conceived, and there is true humour, besides, 
in such utterances as the following :— 

“T have seen a man come by my door with a serious face, ina 
black cloak, without a hat-band, carrying his head as if he looked 
for pins in the street ; I have looked out of my window half a year 
after, and have spied that man’s head upon London Bridge.’’ 

The tragedy of Thierry and Theodoret is another of the 
selected plays, and is remarkable for the heroic character of 
Ordella, and as containing the two deepest and most memorable 
utterances of Fletcher on the momentous topic of death. We 
should like to quote them, but want of space forbids us to do so. 

We are glad to see that The Faithful Shepherdess, which, 
whatever its faults—aud much certainly has to be forgiven—is 
the most charming and poetical of English pastoral dramas, has 
been included in the present volumes of selections. The sensuous 
beauty of the poetry, the prolific and magical fancy, and keen 
observation and love of Nature displayed in every scene of The 
Faithful Shepherdess, and the liquid melody and birdlike sweet- 
ness of its lyrics, and, more than all these, perhaps, the fact that 
it inspired some of Keats’s best strains, and suggested much of 
what is most admirable in his Hndymion, ought to make it dearer 
and better known to every lover of poetry than itis. If we do 
not rate Beaumont and Fletcher quite so highly as dramatists as 
Mr. Strachey does, we own that they were more of inspired 
singers than any other English dramatist of the period except 
Shakespeare; and if The Maid’s Tragedy is a little below The 
Duchess of Malfi and The Broken Heart, it is probably above 
every other tragedy of that period which is not Shakespeare’s. 





WINDSOR CASTLE.* 

Ir is with a calm and holy feeling of gladness that we are 
becoming conscious that the Jubilee is passing away from us. 
The politician from the platform no longer maunders about 
fifty years of progress; the parson in the pulpit ceases to incite 
us to a pious moderation of rejoicing; even the itinerant 
minstrel in the public streets raises no longer his weird cry of 
exultation, and the street-boys are looking out for some newer 
effort of popular minstrelsy. Yet we have a Jubilee edition 
still before us. It is a more portable and convenient reproduc- 
tion of a mighty volume published in pre-Jubilean ages under 
the name of Windsor. The present volume is restricted to the 
more particular title of Windsor Castle, as it also contains 
descriptions of Datchet, Langley, Upton, Stoke Poges, Ascot 
Heath, Burnham Beeches, and the surrounding country 
generally, 

Windsor Castle has been singularly fortunate in the small 
number of books which have been written about it. In more 
enthusiastic ages than this present one of ours, it has had its 
complement of panegyrists; the extraordinary beauty of its 
situation, and the merits of the buildings themselves, have been 
celebrated by admiring visitors; but the stern historian with 
a soul above beauty, the laborious but unimpressionable 
archwologist,— 

“ OF painful pedantry the poring child,” 
as some indiscreet admirer called Sir William Dugdale,—these 





* Windsor Castle. By W. J. Loftie, London : Seeley and Co. 1887. 


held aloof and refrained from troubling till a comparatively late 
period. Happy the castle which not only had no annals, but 
even no annalists,—till the admirable work of Tighe and Davis 
was published, a production which Mr. Loftie praises for its 
accuracy, while unreasonably complaining of its dryness. 
Dryness is the privilege, the prerogative—we might almost 
say, the birthright—of the accurate historian. Some are born 
dry, some achieve dryness, and some have dryness thrust upon 
them. It has been Mr. Loftie’s misfortune to figure in both 
the latter characters. The work before us would well bear a 
little watering. 

Mr. Loftie is not pleased with Windsor Castle. From an artistic 
point of view, he finds it disappointing. Everything is too new, 
too spick and span; “ even the oldest buildings are refaced.” It 
is very sad to find that the buildings of the Castle are less adapted 
to excite the admiration of the cultured visitor, than to supply 
the convenience of the mere mortals who live inside it. Yet, as 
Mr. Loftie began to make some acquaintance with the Castle in 
detail, he seems gradually to lessen the severity of his original 
disapproval. After taking a general view in the first chapter, he 
has “‘ had occasion to visit Windsor over and over again, and at 
every visit,” he tells us, ‘something new has struck me, some- 
thing interesting or beautiful which I had not perceived before.” 
For instance, op one of his later rambles in search of antiquarian 
lore, “I observed, close to the Lord Chamberlain’s office, an 
extensive collection of fragments of carved stone, some of 
immense antiquity.” The aforesaid collection of carved stones 
forming the most conspicuous object in one of the most frequented 
thoroughfares in the Castle, it must be supposed that Mr. Loftie’s 
original researches had been of a somewhat superficial kind. 
“The longer Windsor is studied, it seems to grow more and more 
worth studying” (the grammar is Mr. Loftie’s). Weso entirely 
agree with this remark, that we think our author should have 
studied a good deal more than he seems ever to have done, before 
he passed such a sweeping condemnation of the Castle as a whole, 
as he has pronounced at the beginning of the work. There 
are some points on which it seems to us that he still requires 
enlightenment, concerning which even the unlearned might 


picturesque description of the town of Windsor as it was in the 
days of Shakespeare; he conjures up the ancient buildings of 
that date; he sees in his mind’s eye the town hall, the pillory, 
and the church. “A hundred yards farther on the houses 
cease, and we are in the open country, the Park with its dense 
foliage, closing in the view on the eastern side, and the river 
winding away into the distance westward toward Bray.” Now, 
we are quite prepared to admit that many marvellous things 
happened in the time of Queen Elizabeth, and also that Windsor 
was probably very different ut that time from what it is now; 
but, with all apologies to Mr. Loftie, we respectfully decline to 
believe that either then, or at any other time, did the Thames 
flow up-stream. This is the kind of description which the 
public, at its very mildest, resents as an insult to its judgment 
and powers of observation. Mr. Loftie should really be more 
careful in his statements, unless it be, perhaps, that his mental 
vision of times gone by is clouded by the mists of ages. In which 
case, we should recommend him to hire a boat—of any species 
he likes except a steam-launch, which is an invention of the 
enemy, and should be especially avoided by clergymen—and try 
to “wind away toward Bray,” and we shall be much surprised 
if his ideas regarding the direction of the current do not 
undergo a change. 

In the main, however, the observations on the scenery of the 
Merry Wives are interesting enough. In the great number 
of Shakespeare’s plays, the localities are of very little import- 
ance, such topography as is required being evolved out of the 
poet’s inner consciousness. The scene of The Merchant of Venice 
might just as well have been laid at Genoa; it would have made 
practically no difference if Antigonus, instead of being wrecked 
on the sea-shore of Bohemia, had been cast away on the coast of 
Switzerland or Bavaria. Angelo might have been Governor of 
Messina instead of Vienna, and brought over Elbow to assist 
Dogberry in the constabulary department, without affecting the 
story of Isabella or Beatrice. But in The Merry Wives of 
Windsor we have some local allusions, which, though really 
of no importance, are interesting as showing Shakespeare’s 
acquaintance with the neighbourhood. Not that we think it 
at all to his credit that there existed a real Page and a real 
Ford in Windsor at the time. The exploit of dragging 





living people into publicity is one that might have well 


venture to dispute with him. He gives us in one place a - 
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been left to inferior hands. Let us hope that Shake- 
speare, if he had known that there was a Master Ford at 
Windsor, would have let the decent man alone. But, of course, 
the little commentator bodies cannot be expected to see this. 
We will therefore put them a question which is not beyond the 
limit of their capacities,—Why did Falstaff not love to walk by 
the Counter-gate? It was as hateful to him as the reek of a 
lime-kiln; but why, my gentle critics, why P 

We will not ask Mr. Loftie, for that gentleman, strong in the 
possession of a considerable amount of real knowledge, openly 
declares that he is not omniscient. He cannot tell us “ how a 
certain guild in London came to govern the whole city.” He 
does not even know “ when Canterbury received, or assumed, 
the right to elect her own chief magistrates.’”” He even says that 
“‘ we do not know” these things. This may be considered as a 
gratuitous assumption; but we have no wish to cast stones. 
It is a more congenial task to show that our author’s researches 
have unearthed some remarkable facts concerning the early in- 
habitants of Windsor, of a nature calculated to make the heart of 
the true antiquary bound within him. There are records in exist- 

ence which show that at a remote period, not particularised by 
Mr. Loftie, “the widow of Simon the saddler sued Hugh the 
draper for a house worth two shillings a-year” (rents have risen in 
Windsor since those days). And “ Robert of the Brick Bridge 
and Alice his wife became leaseholders of a messuage and its 
appurtenances.” Very likely even the Master of the Rolls was 
not aware of this last fact. Further, we find that a merchant 
of Oxford was exempted from tolls and pontage at Windsor in 
the days of King John. There are no exemptions nowadays; 
but all her Majesty’s subjects who cross Windsor Bridge must 
pay alike in the year of grace 1887. It is gratifying to reflect 
on such a proof of the growth of equality and the abolition of 
privileges, and is suitably chronicled in a Jubilee edition. 

The sketches of the country around Windsor show that Mr. 
Loftie has taste to admire the beauties of Nature, and energy to 
explore into out-of-the-way nooks and corners, and is possessed 
of an open and unprejudiced mind. He is the first man we ever 
met who could see that Gray’s “Elegy” was not written in 
Stoke Poges churchyard or at Upton, but in both, and possibly 
several other churchyards into the bargain. This will not 
appear strange to any one who considers the wonderful elasticity 
of fact. Had Mr. Loftie’s peregrinations taken him a little 
farther afield to Runnymede, he would have been surprised to 
find in how many different places King John signed Magna 
Charta. We remember a Highland coachman once pointing out to 
us a ruined cottage as “one of the places where Rob Roy was 
born.” 

Stoke Poges itself is naturally one of the places whose praises 
are sung the highest. Catching enthusiasm from the inspiring 
words of Mr. Gosse, our author conjures up a picture of the poet 
wandering about the quiet fields of that neighbourhood, with his 
eye in a fine frenzy rolling, and without trespassing—(“ ‘The 
woodland parish’ is full of little rights-of-way,”—W. J. L.)—and 
muttering his verses. But even if his eye had rolled up to the 
top of the steeple, we doubt whether he could have seen the 
distant spires and antique towers. Whether it is Mr. Gosse 
who says that he could, or only Mr. Loftie himself, the fact 
remains that Eton College is not visible from Stoke Poges. That 
he could see “ the embattled outline of Windsor” is probable, 
because we are unacquainted with any spot within what Mr. 
Gladstone would call a measurable distance of Windsor where 
the Castle cannot be seen; but the distant spires would be as 
invisible as the Playing Fields,—“the boys call them the 
Shooting Fields, which gives more point to the Duke of 
Wellington’s assertion that Waterloo was won in them.” Now, 
the boys call them nothing of the kind. There exists, or did 
exist, at Eton a tradition that at some remote period the portion 
of the Playing Fields called Upper Club was known as the Upper 
Shooting Fields, and this theory is, we believe, borne out by 
history. But for the last twenty years at least, the boys have 
certainly never been in the habit of calling them anything but 
the Playing Fields. 

The illustrations are, as a rule, pretty, though a good many 
of them have the appearance of being printed from worn-out 
plates. The only other objection to them is that they often fail 
to convey anything like a correct idea of the scene which they 
are supposed to represent. Flagrant instances of this are found 
in the.sketches of Queen Anne’s Closet in the Library, and 
**One Bay of the Memorial Chapel,” respectively. A good 

many of the illustrations are by Mr. Herbert Railton, and show 











that gentleman’s extraordinary propensity for representing 
everything as older and more picturesque than it really is, 
These, however, are always pretty. One of them repre. 
sents in very minute detail one particular stall in gt, 
George’s Chapel—that of the Emperor of Germany — con. 
taining the remarkable stall-plate of Charles the Bold. On 
this we have a cross faintly indicated, like that of gt, 
George, where, as a point of fact, would come the complicated 
arms of Burgundy. These, of course, could not be represented 
on so small a scale; but why fill up the space at all, especially 
with a coat (to speak heraldically) which, oddly enough, does 
not occur on any of the plates in the stalls? This is a mere 
matter of detail, but the drawing is one of detail; it is perhaps 
an objection only fit for an antiquary, but Mr. Loftie’s book js 
written with a display of antiquarian knowledge. Below this 
illustration is an inscription to the effect that “in the same 
stall are the plates of Napoleon III., the late King of Italy, and 
the present Emperor of Germany.” It would perhaps have 
been more interesting to note that it also contains those of 
Prince Rupert, James V. of Scotland (the latter being one of 
the most beautiful plates in the chapel), and Emanuel Philibert, 
of Savoy, the husband chosen by Queen Mary for her sister 
Elizabeth. 





THE MOORS IN SPAIN.* 

Tur task of writing a history of the Moors in Spain for The 
Story of the Nations series has very appropriately been entrusted 
to Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole, and a better choice could scarcely 
have been made. Mr. Lane-Poole has done as much as any one 
to realise and proclaim, sometimes even with an exaggerated 
appreciation, the better and higher sides of the Prophet’s 
teaching, and he is, therefore, well fitted to write of one of its 
most favourable developments. It is otherwise with his treat- 
ment of the condition of Christians under the Moslem yoke, as 
we shall have occasion to remark. The late Professor Dozy, of 
Leyden, did so much by his lifelong labours to clear up the 
sources of Moorish history, and to put it on a sound footing, 
that Mr. Lane-Poole has been able to rely very largely as 
regards his facts on the guidance of his predecessor, and to 
give all his attention to arranging his materials in a pleasing 
and attractive form, an effort in which he has succeeded 
admirably. 

Spain is the land of romance, and from the day of their 
invasion to avenge Count Julian’s honour, to the day of their 
final conquest by Ferdinand and Isabella, the story of the Moors 
is one long tissue of romantic incident, such as it would be 
difficult to match elsewhere. Crossing over at the invitation of 
Count Julian, whose treachery at least is certain, whatever be 
thought of his daughter’s part in the legend, by the victory of 
Guadalite they overthrew the Visigothic Kingdom at one blow, 
and, before they knew it, found themselves masters of all Spain. 
Only in the inaccessible fastnesses of the extreme North, a 
few fugitives took refuge, and laid the foundation of the 
Kingdoms of Leon and Castile. Dozy has expressed the 
opinion that Christian chroniclers have exaggerated the cor- 
ruption of the Visigoths, in order to account for Spain being 
allowed to fall into the hands of the Infidels; but it is difficult 
to put any other construction on the weak and lifeless character 
of their resistance. Happily for Europe, it was otherwise when: 
twenty years later, Charles Martel met the Moorish hosts at 
Tours, and hurled them back over the Pyrenees. The ill-fated 
attempt of his great descendant to follow them into Spain, gives 
occasion to introduce the glorious legend of Roland and Ron- 
cevalles. 

But by far the most striking and impressive fact in the history 
of the Moors is the wonderful civilisation they developed in the 
Andalus, at a time when the rest of Europe was plunged in 
barbarism; and it is well that some knowledge of this most 
important era should be disseminated by a popular work like 
the present. Over the northern portion of the Peninsula, the 
Moors never had more than a slight hold, and they were soon 
content to leave this bleak and arid region in the hands of the 
descendants of the Goths, and to devote themselves to organising, 
in the more fertile lands to the south of the Sierra di Guadarrama, 
the prosperous Kingdom of Cordova. The independent existence 
of this Kingdom began when the Omeyyad Khalifs of Damascus 
were deposed by the Abbasides in 750,and Abd-er-Rahman, the 
last descendant of the deposed race, took refuge in Spain, and 
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was received with acclamation by the disorganised factions 


into which the nation had split up, and seated on the throne of 
Cordova. More than a century and a half later, in 929, his 
descendant, the third of the name, added the crowning glory to 
the throne by assuming the title of Khalif, now that all power had 
passed out of the hands of the Abbaside Khalifs at Bhagdad: 
It was then that the Moorish civilisation reached its highest 
splendour. We may set down in large part to the Oriental 
imagination of the Arab chroniclers, the description of the city 
of Cordova at this time as stretching for ten miles along the 
Guadalquiver, and containing more than fifty thousand houses 
of the aristocracy and official classes, more than a hundred 
thousand dwellings for the common people, seven hundred 
mosques, and nine hundred public baths; but the great mosque 
remains as a specimen of its architectural achievements. The 
library of Hakam, son of the great Khalif, may not have amounted 
tofour hundred thousand volumes, and he certainly cannot have 
read them all himself, as the chroniclers assert; but of the flourish- 
ing state of philosophy and science it is impossible to doubt. 
Poetry was especially cultivated, and writing verses regarded as 
the necessary accomplishment of a gentleman. Among the poets, 
writing in Arabic, who enjoyed high favour, were Christians and 
Jews; we even read of a famous Jewish poetess, Nor was 
industry neglected. Almina was renowned for its woven stuffs, 
Toledo for its steel, and so on with the other towns. Toledo 
blades were not the only thing the age of chivalry derived from 
Spain; no small part of its poetry and refinement was learnt 
fromthe Moors. In medicine and science, too, medieval Europe 
was deeply indebted to them; and the schoolmen obtained their 
first knowledge of Greek philosophy from Arab translations. For 
its influence on the subsequent life of Europe alone, this brilliant 
Moorish civilisation deserves to be widely studied. 

In his treatment of the condition of the conquered Christians, 
Mr. Lane-Poole is by no means so happy as in the rest of the 
book. He writes crudely about them, without insight or 
sympathy, and seems, indeed, to think that they ought to have 
regarded their Arab conquerors as good Christians enough, 
seeing that “they knew more of the Scriptures than many 
Christians themselves, and never spoke the name of Jesus 
Christ without adding, ‘May God bless him!” Such broad 
notions of Christianity are hardly to be looked for in the ninth 
century. Mr. Lane-Poole lays great stress on the large measure 
of toleration allowed to the Christians, and their unreasonable- 
ness in refusing to be content with it; but he entirely loses 
sight of the real evils from which they suffered. At first, 
indeed, they had little to complain of, except a special poll-tax 
and exclusion from the highest offices; and it was not until more 
than a century after the conquest that any serious trouble 
occurred. But as time went on, the contemptuous toleration of 
the Moslems assumed a more offensive form. They ceased to 
observe their engagements, they put bishoprics up to auction, and 
even intruded unbelievers into the Ecclesiastical Councils. The 
Church, as Dozy puts it, was reduced to a bitter and humiliating 
servitude. At last the execution of a priest, Perfectus, roused the 
indignation of the more zealous Christians beyond repression. 
Mr. Lane-Poole says nothing of the circumstances of his death, 
though they have an important bearing on what followed. 
Perfectus had been asked by some Moslems what he thought of 
the Prophet, and after much hesitation, he at last consented to 
show them what the Scriptures said of him, and quoted the 
text,— There shall arise false prophets.” They at once de- 
nounced him, and he was executed at a public festival with 
every circumstance of contumely. The highly wrought feelings 
of his fellow-Christians found vent in the action of a score of 
fiery spirits, who openly blasphemed the Prophet, and were led 
toexecution. Zeal may have outrun discretion ; but these men are 
scarcely to be described as “ mad,” or pronounced no better than 
“the priests of Baal who cut themselves with knives, or the 
Indian ascetics who let their nails grow through the palms of 
their hands.” As for their heroic leader, Eulogius, himself the 
most important victim of all, we can find nothing in his conduct 
to deprive him of the title of martyr. We may remind Mr. 
Lane-Poole, in passing, that “ Mass” is the name of a religious 
service, and “ taking the Mass” an incorrect expression. 

The death of the great Prime Minister, Almanzor, in 1002, was 
a heavy blow to the Kingdom of Cordova. The country split 
up into fractions, the Christians’ attacks could no longer be 
resisted, and it was found necessary to call in the Almoravides, 
8 tribe of Berber fanatics from Africa, who succeeded for a time 
in keeping off the Christians, but failed to restore order. Mean- 
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while, the power of the Christians of the North was growing 
rapidly. Fernando I. and his son Alfonso succeeded in uniting 
the Kingdoms of Leon and Castile, and about this time the Cid 
appeared. This great national hero of Spain has been the subject 
of endless controversy during the present century. The Jesuit 
Masden went so far as to doubt his very existence; and Dozy 
has written a book, founded on Arab sources, to show that the 
whole Christian story is a tissue of invention; but nearly all 
that he establishes is consistent with the Chronicle compiled by 
Alfonso the Learned, which Mr. Lane-Poole very wisely follows, 
as containing the truest account of the Cid. He is, however, 
inaccurate in stating that it was written fifty years after the 
death of the Cid, as Alfonso himself was not born until more 
than one hundred years after that event. The explanation of 
the Cid’s great fame seems to be that he was a great warrior, 
that he was the champion of Castile against Leon, and that 
later he came to be erroneously regarded in the imagination of 
the people as the champion of the Christians against the Moors, 
whereas, in fact, he fought pretty impartially on both sides. 
Even when stripped of the perfections heaped on him by later 
generations, he still remains a genuine, if not an immaculate hero. 

We cannot say anything of the expiring glories of the King- 
dom of Grenada, and the cruel extermination of the Moors. Mr. 
Lane-Poole has had to treat of a period full of interest and 
deserving to be widely studied, and without adding anything 
very new to our knowledge, he has used his materials with skill 
and judgment, and produced a very pleasing story. Were he 
only to succeed in awakening a renewed taste for such excellent 
works as Irving’s Conquest of Grenada and Southey’s translation 
of the Chronicle, he would be deserving of our appreciation. 


MAX MULLER’S “GERMAN CLASSICS.”* 
Tuer new edition of Professor Max Miiller’s German Classics 
is adapted to the English translation of Scherer’s History of 
German Literature which we have already noticed. The selection 
from the Classics will be a useful, indeed almost an indispensable, 
companion to the History; for criticisms of unread books, like 
descriptions of unvisited scenery, leave but a vague impression 
upon the mind. The book of selections will enable the student 
to acquaint himself at first-hand with the leading writers who 
form the subject of Professor Scherer’s criticisms. The study 
of the so-called modern literatures is not in favour with old- 
fashioned scholars, and as at present taught, they are a poor sub- 
stitute, or rather no substitute at all, for the great classical litera- 
tures of antiquity. If, however, the literature of Germany is 
studied, as Scherer and Max Miiller would have it studied, in 
its entire course from Ulfilas to Goethe, it becomes a varied 
intellectual discipline ; and the despised “ Courier Tripos ” ought 
to win a place of honour for itself. German literature seldom 
offers perfect examples of literary form, and must always in 
this respect yield to classical autiquity ; but it is always rich in 
thought and in historical interest. German writers, never 
sparing of space, have embodied in their literature the whole 
history of the slow progress of the Teutonic race from barbarism 
to civilisation. The history of this progress can be clearly 
traced in Professor Max Miiller’s extracts. The earlier extracts 
are illustrations of history rather than specimens of literature. 
Fragments of Bible translation and quaint, clumsy paraphrases 
of Bible stories have no place in literature proper, but they illus- 
trate the early struggles of the Teuton to express in his mother- 
speech the new thoughts which had come to him from the South. 
The Germans were not minded that their speech should 
disappear, like that of their Gallic neighbours, before the deluge 
of Roman culture. Even the priests, Romanised as they had 
been by Boniface, retained an affection for their mother-tongue. 
There is an example of this in one of Max Miiller’s extracts—the 
preface to the Evangelical Harmony of Otfried of Weissenburg, 
a monk of the ninth century. In this preface, the monk explains 
why he had written in German and not in Latin. He praises 
the power of prose and the charm of verse, and says that many 
nations had gained renown by writing on sacred subjects. He 
continues :—“ Why should the Franks alone abstain, and not 
endeavour to praise God in their Frankish speech? It is not 
accustomed to poetic expression, nor to the yoke of rule ; but it 
has a straight way of saying things, a fair simplicity. There- 
fore, bestir thyself that the law of God may sound forth, and 
sound fairly in it. Be careful to observe the metre, and doa 
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worthy deed in thine own speech.” It was the stabborn German 
pride in their own speech and in their own institutions which 
preserved Northern Europe from being mastered by Roman 
culture, as the German love of freedom had defended it against 
the Roman legions. 

The Nibelungenlied and the other popular epics are well 
represented in Professor Max Miiller’s extracts. They exhibit 
an older civilisation than that of the twelfth or thirteenth century 
to which they are usually assigned. The heroic legends which 
they narrate grew up in the time of the migration of the races, 
and in the Merovingian period. Later hands softened some of 
their harsher traits and more improbable features; but they 
exhibit, for the most part, not the ideas of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, but those of the sixth and seventh 
centuries. As Professor Scherer says, it is easy to per- 
ceive that in the characters of the popular epics, we have 
moral ideals bequeathed from days long past, and that the 
situations in which they are placed are thoroughly out of 
keeping with chivalry and with Christianity itself. The priests 
always disapproved of the popular epics, for they instinctively 
recognised in them the spirit of the old heathen world which 
they had conquered. The people, however, loved them; anda 
difference in literary taste helped to widen the breach between 
the castle and the hovel; for while knights and ladies pored 
over courtly epics filled with high-flown sentiment, the people 
listened to the adventures of Siegfried and Hagen. 

The Nibelungenlied affords as much scope for historical criticism 
as the Homeric poems. Since Lachmann called attention to the 
contradictions between its different portions, the theory of unity 
of authorship has been for the most part abandoned, and it is 
regarded as the work of various hands. Although Germans are 
justly proud of it, there is a tendency now to modify the extra- 
vagant pretensions put forth in its behalf in the first fervour of 
Germanic enthusiasm. Professor Scherer writes of it :— 

“We do not find in these poems the grandeur and pictorial breadth 
of Homeric description. The descriptive element is confined to the 
most ordinary epithets; such expressions as ‘a white hand,’ ‘a red 
month,’ ‘ bright eyes,’ ‘ yellow hair,’ are perpetually recurring. There 
are no detailed poetical similes, and the poet’s imagination never goes 
beyond the very simplest comparisons,—as, for instance, of the colour 
of young cheeks to the roses, of the rude love of fighting to the wild 
boar. Every mood has its conventional outward demeanour: the 
afflicted man sits silently upon # stone, and the man who has formed 
a resolution speaks not a word until he has carried it out. A down- 
cast eye betokens dejection, an upward glance joy, silent contempla- 
tion, inquiry ; while turning pale and then red denotes a rapid change 
of mood. In the same manner, remarks about stature, garments, 
and weapons are only made from a few fixed points of view. All the 
occupations of hero-life are reduced to conventional formulas, and 
though so many means are at the poet’s command for the poetic 
glorification of battle, yet the popular epic-writers seem only to have 
aimed at giving powerful expression to its most horrible aspects ; so, 
too, the various localities in which different events take place are 
seldom more than vaguely indicated. In fact, the poet never concen- 
trates all his powers upon one point, and hardly ever goes into detail. 
In this respect, as in others, the style of the German popular epics 
is inferior to the ideal narrator, Homer.” 

It is impossible to notice in detail the crowd of writers whom 
Professor Max Miiller and his coadjutors have laid under con- 
tribution. The selection, it need hardly be said, has been made 
with taste and judgment. For the selections from Goethe, 
Professor Scherer is responsible; and Germany has had no more 
profound student of Goethe than Scherer. Lessing and Schiller, 
and other leading names, are, of course, fully represented; but 
the extracts from less-known authors possess greater freshness. 
Many of these writers will not repay reading in extenso, 
but they sometimes wrote what was worth preserving, and they 
carried on the literary tradition when it was in danger of being 
lost. The writers of the Romantic school afford some excellent 
passages. These writers are not destined to take the place which 
Carlyle anticipated for them. Their fanaticism and their want 
of artistic sobriety bar the way; but selections from their 
works will be always read with pleasure; and their genial 
fantasies, their love for the distant and the strange, make 
their society a pleasing relief to a reader wearied with the artistic 
realism which revels in the portrayal of the corrupt and 
sordid aspects of contemporary life, and which refuses to go 
further than the next street for its characters. The taste for 
romance appears to be reviving among readers; and writers might 
do worse than borrow an occasional inspiration from the German 
Romanticists who loved Frau Aventiure well, if not always 
wisely. Some of the names placed among the Romanticists 
seem to have heen placed there without much consideration. 
The Briider Grimm stand rightly under the sign “ Romantik ;” 





for even when writing of scientific mythology or philology 
they lived in the atmosphere of German legend. But why place 
the sober, prosaic Ranke among them, side by side with Ludwi 
Tieck? Heine receives scanty space from the editors of the 
extracts, and but scant justice in the criticisms of Scherer. 
but it is seldom that a critic who reveres Goethe does full justice 
to Heine. But Heine’s cry of revolt against established 
hypocrisies was as memorable historically as it was perfect in 
literary expression. 

We cannot part with the volumes without a word of regret for 
the sad losses which they recall. Professor Lichtenstein, to 
whom the rearrangement of the work was entrusted, died before 
it was completed. Professor Scherer died when the last sheets 
were passing through the press. His death ata comparatively 
early age was a great loss to the cause of German Philology 
and literary history. He lived long enough, however, to witness 
the recognition which the English translation of his history 
received in England, and Professor Max Miller writes that he 
took a deep interest in the publication of The German Classics, 
Another loss is not mentioned in the preface, but we gather 
from the dedication that the translator of Scherer’s History, the 
daughter of the principal editor of the Classics, has also passed 
away. 





COLONIAL GEOGRAPHY.* 

Tuts volume is merely the first instalment of a complete 
historical geography of the Colonies, for which it clears the 
ground by usefully and clearly discussing the principles and 
motives of colonisation, sketching the rise and fall of other 
Colonial Empires, ancient and modern, and giving a general out- 
line of the expansion of England’s power and people. Mr. Lucas 
notices the part played in the discovery, conquest, and settle- 
ment of new countries by the four leading motives of enterprise, 
desire of wealth, social or political discontent, and religion, 
The second of these has probably always been the most powerful, 
and may be regarded as almost the only active motive at the 
present day ; but Mr. Lucas points out that even now the “love 
of political or social independence is a most fruitful source of 
emigration ; as may be seen in the case of the Irish, who seek 
to exchange English rule for that of the United States, and look 
for a part of the world where there will be no rent to pay and no 
eviction to fear; or in that of the Germans or the Basques, who 
leave their homes to escape the burden of military service.” Weare 
shown in passing the all-powerful influence of climate in limiting 
the operation of colonising nations; how, for instance, “the 
Spaniards and Portuguese from the warm South of Europe settled 
and took root in Central and South America, whereas the French 
and English planted themselves mainly in the more northerly and 
colder parts of the continent; and at the present day the Italians 
head the list of immigrants into South America, while the 
Germans, Swedes, and Norwegians stream into the Northern 
districts of the United States.” Colonies may be created by 
private individuals, by the State, or by Companies acting under 
the protection of the State; in the last case, the work, being 
“ directed almost entirely to making a profit,” for a time brings 
in more dividends than a State-directed scheme, but only because 
the interests of the governed are comparatively neglected. As 
Mr. Lucas shrewdly observes,—‘ Companies run less risk than 
the State of being taken in by their agents, partly because they 
keep a sharper eye on their own interests, partly because to 
cheat Government has, for some reason or other, always been 
considered to be less criminal than to cheat private employers. 
On the other hand, a Company as such has little or no con- 
science.” 

After describing the part which convicts have had in the 
making of Colonies, a part which is played out now—at any 
rate, so far as English Colonies are concerned—Mr. Lucas 
throws out the useful hint that it might be wise, and not in- 
humane, to send out “ child criminals, under due precautions, not 
to undergo penal sentences abroad, but to try and start a new 
life away from their old and bad associations.” The first of the 
interesting series of maps, which add considerably to the value 
of this volume, shows the principal convict settlements (past 
and present), and also the chief areas of negro slavery. Those 
that follow give the extent of the Phoenician, Greek, and Roman 
settlements; the past and present extent of the Spanish and 
Portuguese Colonies, of the Dutch Colonies, of the French 
Colonies; and the limits of the English Colonies in 1700, 1814, 


* Introduction to a Historical Geography of the British Colonics, By C, P, Lucas, 
B.A. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
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and the present day respectively. The scale of these maps is 
too small to show the exact boundaries of the various possessions; 
but a Frenchman might, we think, justly complain that the 
areas of the French dominions in North-West and Equatorial 
Africa, and in Further India, are unnecessarily contracted, and 
that his country is altogether shorn of her possessions on the 
Red Sea and on the West Coast of India, as also of that isolated 
jewel, Kerguelen Land. Mr. Lucas attempts to show why all 
these Colonial Empires have decreased, while ours has con- 
tinually grown. Spain lost her Colonies almost as suddenly as 
she gained them, because she had no idea of developing their 
resources, but only of conveying their gold and silver into her 
own country, and no idea of government beyond a benevolent 
despotism. Portugal had a better notion of trading than 
Spain, but it was marred by a system of Crown monopolies ; 
and when she became a dependency of Spain, she had no 
power to hold her own against her Datch rivals. The Dutch 
colonisation has been essentially commercial, largely carried 
on by chartered Companies; and the partial decline of their 
Empire may be mainly due to the fact that “they them- 
selves, instead of growing out of the merchant stage, fell back 
more and more into the position of mere traders.” Finally, 
France has always just missed supreme success through having 
too many irons in the fire, and from the want of a definite, con- 
sistent colonial policy. The various excellent qualities which 
have enabled England to gain, and generally to keep, her vast 
possessions, are, of course, to us Englishmen a commonplace; 
nevertheless, Mr. Lucas treats these points with a certain fresh- 
ness. We will only modestly sum the national good character 
up in the words of a recent French writer,—‘ Surtout ce profond 
et incomparable bon sens qui, chez eux, est véritablement le 
seus commun.” Mr. Lucas points out how even our two great 
losses have been turned into gains. We lost all our possessions 
on the Continent of Europe, and have consequently ever since 
been free from the bane of France, viz., a constant division “ be- 
tween a policy of colonial extension and a policy of European 
conquest.” Again, England tried to coerce her North American 
Colonies, and lost them; bat “ their loss set England free to work 
in other directions. She looked out for a new field of colonisa- 
tion, and found it in Australia.” Besides, another gain “has 
followed from this defeat. England learnt thereby the true 
mode of dealing with Colonies.” She has consulted their in- 
terests, and given them practical independence. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—@~——. 

The Buchholzes in Italy. Edited by Julius Stinde. Translated by 
Harriet F. Powell. (George Bell and Sons.)—Frau Wilhelmine in 
aly is decidedly less attractive than the “ Sketches of Berlin Life.” 
Ii must, of course, be taken into consideration that continuations 
are always apt to fall flat, from the mere fact that the charms of 
novelty and surprise no longer exist, for the loss of which even the 
pleasure of meeting again one’s old friends does not entirely make 
up. Bat putting aside this general fact, we feel somebow that: Frau 
Wilhelmine, who—with her eminently middle-class philistine mind— 
was so perfectly in harmony with her Berlin circle, is out of keeping 
with Italy. The humorous vein of satire with which she is treated 
does not sufficiently reconcile one to her as a travelling companion, 
and amusing as she is, causes to the present writer a feeling of 
annoyance similar to that with which he regarded the shoals of 
tourists in Italy who belonged to Frau Wilhelmine’s class, whether 
they were English or Germaa. The German language seems so out 
of place there! It must, however, be taken as a tribute to the reality 
of Frau Buchholz that a grudge of this personal kind should be horne 
against her, so that the present writer would actually feel a certain 
warm satisfaction in being classed in her mind with those proud, 
insolent English ‘who were always stamping on her feet”? (figura- 
tively speaking, it may perhaps be better to mention). There are 
charming little bits of description here and there to relieve the 
general tone. The translation is truthfully and pleasantly done, and 

the book does not lose very much in its English form. 


Great Waterfalls, Cataracts, and Geysers. By John Gibson. 
(Nelson and Son.)—There seems really no limit nowadays to 
book-making, no subject too wearisome to be dragged into print, 
no end to the use of scissors in the service. ‘ Great waterfalls, 
cataracts, and geysers” seems to the present writer one of these un- 
promising subjects ; but a friendly critic, with some amount of good 
will, may find some crumbs of interest even here, if he is of an 
inquiring mind,—any critic, for instance, to whom it would be an entire 
satisfaction to learn that a hundred million tons of water fall every 
hour over Niagara. Or if he is of that type of mankind who like to 








“do” waterfalls, this book would intrcduce him to all the celebrated 
ones, and, as it has been amusingly said of Baedeker, “‘ with a quantity 
of learning to boot, so that you always know at once whether yon have 
to get enthusiastic over an object or not,—by which means the study of 
remarkable sights is greatly facilitated.” Niagara has, of course, the 
place of honour; but there are equally detailed accounts of other 
American celebrities, the falls of the Yellowstone region, the Cali- 
fornian falls, those of Canada, Orinoco, and Columbia. The Zambesi, 
the Congo, and the falls of the Nile are described at length, and even 
some of the Indus falls, and those of the Clyde and Foyers, are 
not neglected. Mr. Gibson’s work will serve as a handbook on 
the subject. He has compiled it principally from writers who have 
visited the various regions ; and as the names include those of several 
authorities on geological subjects, together with Professor Tyndall, 
D. Hayden, Howells, Livingstone, Stanley, and others, it will be seen 
that the book should be trustworthy enough. 

The Final Memorials of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. Edited by 
Samuel Longfellow. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—This is a 
supplementary volume to the two which contain the poet’s life. The 
editor has been asked for it by some readers, and he disarms the 
criticism of others by saying that it is intended for these only. It 
contains the journals and correspondence of the last fifteen years of 
Longfellow’s life in the same fallness as they were given for the 
earlier portions, some earlier letters and memoranda, beginning with 
the year 1829, and some letters that the editor has received since the 
publication of the earlier volumes. We have also some reminiscences, 
—viz., a paper of considerable length, by Mr. William Winter, whose 
acquaintance with the poet dated from 1854, a sketch of an evening 
at the Dante Club when his translation of the ‘‘ Inferno’? was under 
consideration, and other like matters. A few pages are given to 
“Table-Talk” and to some fragments of verses, and we have aleo 
some contributions to the Longfellow bibliography. Here is an 
interesting proof of Longfellow’s greatest title to fame, the fact that 
the “ people heard him gladly :’— 

“A lady relates that, passing one day a jeweller’s window in New 
York, her attention was arrested by hearing from a crowd gathered 
round it, a voice in unmistakable brogue saying, ‘Shure! and that’s 
for Hiawatha.’ The speaker was a ragged Irish labourer, unshaven 
and unshorp. She looked, and saw a silver boat, with the figure of 
an Indian standing in the prow. ‘That must be,’ continued the 
speaker; ‘for a prisintation to the poct Longfellow: thim two lines 
cut on the side of the boat are from his poethry.’ ” 

And here is one of the verse-fragments :— 


“* Eaypr. 
I see it in a vision in the dark,— 
The river, the great river, flowing, flowing, 
Forever through the shadowless, white land. 
Upon its banks the gods of Abou Simbel 
Sit patient, with their hands upon their knees, 
And listen to the voice of cataracts, 
And seem to say : ‘ Why hurry with such speed? 
Kternity is long: the gods can wait ; 
Wait, wait like us!’ Along the river shores 
The red flamingoes stand ; and over there 
Against the sky, dark caravans of camels 
Pass underneath the palm-trees, and are gone.”’ 


A New Othello. By John Hyndford. (Elliot Stock.)—This is a 
dreary story of jealousy and revenge, not withont a certain 
dramatic power, but certaioly not attractive. Thero are little things 
which take off from its verisimilitude,—a great matter in a story of this 
kind. The ending seems to us improbable, almost physically impos- 
sible. How could the couple who devote themselves to death,—the 
husband because he has wronged his wife by his cruel and murderous 
jealousy, the wife because she will not leave her husband,—embark ia 
a boat from an open rocky shore? ‘‘ The boat was cut loose.” From 
what? Was it riding at anchor with “tremendous waves” breaking 
on the rocks? And are country-houses in Scotland ever called 
“ manors” ? 

Last Words with Gordon. By Lieutenant-General Sir Gerald 
Graham. (Chapman and Hall )—This is a reprint, in the main, from 
the Fortnightly Review. Sir Gerald Graham saw Gordon at Cairo on 
January 25th and 26th, and accompanied him and Colonel Stewart up 
the Nile as far as Korusko. They talked together over Gordon’s 
mission, and their talk is here recorded; but, alas! in a very faint 
outline. It is seldom that we know when we are listening to words 
which afterwards will become valuable beyord reckoning. Here is 
the little sketch of the last sight of Gordon :— 

‘“‘ The place where I last saw Gordon is wild and desolate. The desert 
there is covered with a series of volcanic hills, looking like a miniature 
Switzerland. But here were no fertile valleys, no bright snow-clad 
peaks, no thriving population,—nothing between the hills but black 
basins and ravines, dry, dark, and destitute of all vegetation, looking 
like separate entrances to the pit where those who entered might 
leave all hope behind. ..... I climbed up the highest of these hills, 
and throngh a glass watched Gordon and his small caravan, as his 
camels threaded their way along a sandy valley, hoping that he would 
tarn round that I might give him one more sign; but he rode on till 
he turned the dark side of one of the hille, and I saw him uo more.” 
How characteristic this last, for he was not one who looked back ! 

Selections from the Poetical Works of Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
(Chatto and Windus.)—This selection, made, we presume, by Mr. 
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Swinburne himself, as no other name appears on the title-page, is 
exactly what was wanted. It represents him at his best. There is 
nothing in it that those who honour his genius, and wish him to take 
his place among the pit vates et Phebo digna locuti would wish 
away.—We may also mention an interesting “ collection of poems of 
the Civil War” (of the United States), Bugle-Echoes. Edited by 
Francis F. Browne. (White, Stokes, and Allen, New York.) 


Spirit-Workers in the Home Circle: an Autobiographic Narrative 
of Psychic Phenomena in Family Daily Life, extending over a Period 
of Twenty Years. By Morell Theobald. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—An 
amazing book, which we cannot profess to criticise. We can but 
express a conviction that we should prefer our home circle without 
the spirits, though they do light fires and cook. One of the most 
curious things in the book is a fac-simile of some spirit-writing, 
headed by a Greek quotation from Justin Martyr. The Greek, 
thongh badly written, is mostly correct, though in a sentence which 
the author quotes from it there are two misprints. ——Perhaps it 
might be as well to correct any impression made by the work just 
mentioned by consulting The Preliminary Report of the Seybert 
Commission. (J. B. Lippincott, Philadelphia, U.S.A.)—Mr. Henry 
Seybert left some money to the Philadelphia University for the 
purposes of a Committee to inquire into the phenomena of 
spiritualism. Here we have the first results of its inquiries. 


The Story of Egypt. By George Rawlinson, M.A.; with the 
collaboration of Arthur Gilman, M.A. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—This 
popular account of Egyptian religion, life, and history is one of 
the series entitled “Story of the Nations,’’ and will doubtless find, 
as it in various respects deserves to find, many readers. Professor 
Rawlinson is not, in the strict sense of the word, an Egyptologist, and 
some of his statements are, to say the least, open to doubt ; but he has 
a practised hand in popularising knowledge, and has done his work 
well. No reader of this volume, approaching it with the average 
amount of knowledge, can fail to learn much. He will certainly get 
a connected and sufficiently accurate view of the sabject.—— 
Another volume in the same useful series is The Story of the Saracens. 
By Arthur Gilman, M.A.—Mr. Gilman begins by giving a sketch of 
Arabia and the Arabs in the pre-Islamite days, and then proceeds 
to a fairly copious biography of Mahomet, to whom he does, 
we cannot but think, more than full justice. Surely the man 
was somewhat corrupted by power. Whatever the original purity 
of his convictions, there was something shameless about the 
adaptation of his “revelation” to his private ends. The life 
of the Prophet is followed by the story of his successors, their 
internal strifes, and the external relations of the great power which 
they developed. The most interesting part of their history belongs 
to another writer in the series, Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole, who deals 
with the subject of ‘‘The Moors in Spain ;”’ but Mr. Gilman does 
not want for matter. In fact, he has to use a.great deal of compres- 
sion, and forces the story of nearly four centuries into less than forty 
pages. It might have been better to terminate it at an earlier 
period, but we recognise the difficulties of the task with which Mr. 
Gilman has had to deal. There is an excellent bibliography of the 
subject at the end of the volume. 


The Ordnance Survey of the United Kingdom. By Lieutenant- 
Colonel T. Pilkington White, R.E. (Blackwood and Son.)—This little 
volume contains a record of the achievements of a century and more, 
—achievements which have cost a great deal of labour, and not a 
little personal endeavour, but which are hardly appreciated as they 
deserve. Colonel White gives us here a popularised view of the 
successive stages of the work, a view which can be appreciated by 
any intelligent reader. 


In the “ Gentleman’s Magazine Library,” edited by George Lawrence 
Gomme, F.S.A. (Elliot Stock), we have the second part of Romano- 
British Remains. The plan of the work, as has been explained in a 
previous notice, is to give the various notices—chronologically, and 
under the heads of the counties—alphabetically arranged. In the 
volume before us we have from Suffolk to Yorkshire, and omissions 
are supplied. ‘Local Discoveries in Wales and Scotland,” and 
“Roman Roads and Stations,” occupy many pages, and there is a 
discussion on “ Czesar’s Cantian Campaigns,” wherein the writer would 
make out that Casar never reached the Thames at all, and that the 
river which he so named was really the Medway. 


Ireland in the Days of Dean Swift. By J. Bowles Daly, LL.D. 
(Chapman and Hall.)—Mr. Daly reprints here the “ Drapier Letters,” 
and various other tracts published by Dean Swift between 1720 and 
1734, ending with the ‘Modest Proposal,” the grimmest piece of 
satire that ever was penned. We have also “ A Character, Panegyric, 
and Description of the Legion Club,” the Irish Parliament of the day. 


“‘ Let them, when they once get in, 


Sell the nation fora pin ; 
are lines which, it is possible, may have another than the original 
application. 

The third part of the New English Dictionary, edited by James A. 
H. Murray (the Clarendon Press), contains from “ Batter” to “Boz,” 














Onr readers will not expect any criticism of this great work. Its place ig 
now well established, and all that remains is to welcome its instalments, 
and, for those that have opportunity, to further it. “A” and abont. 
three-fourths of “B” are now completed, and occupy 1,040 pages, It 
may be estimated that the whole will require 12,400 pages, or some- 
where about forty parts. As for the time required, we are afraid to 
reckon. 

The Haunted Harp: the Narrative of Evelyn Desmond. By Somer. 
ville A. Garney. (J. Arrowsmith, Bristol; Simpkin, Marshall, ang 
Co., London.)—This little tale is half a ghost-story, half a story of 
insanity, but wholly successful in giving its readers the shivers; and 
that, no doubt, was the main object of Mr. Garney. If so, he hag 
fully succeeded. 

Messrs. Macmillan publish a handsome edition of The Works of 
Shakespeare. It bears the name of the ‘‘ Victoria Edition,” and the 
Queen has accepted the dedication. The three volumes of which it 
consists contain the “Comedies,’’ the “ Histories,” the “ Tragedies 
and Poems ;”’ and to the last is appended a new and very complete 
glossary. This extends to more than seventy pages, and will prac. 
tically serve many of the uses of acommentary. The text has been 
printed from the “ Globe” edition, the passages which Messrs. Clarke 
and Wright thought still corrupt being obelised. 

Booxs REcgiveD.—Apologia ad Hebraeocs, by “ Zenas’”’ (T. and T, 
Clark), an attempt to prove the Pauline authorship of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, and to connect it with the time of the writer’s 
imprisonment at Rome. The author rejects the idea of two im- 
prisonments.——The Christian Revelation of God the Basis of True 
Philosophy. By the Author of “The Gospel of Divine Humanity.” 
(Elliot Stock.)}——-A Short Introduction to the History of Ancient 
Israel, by the Rev. A. W. Oxford, M.A. (T. Fisher Unwin), an 
attempt to present concisely the results of the modern criticism on 
the Books of Judges, Samuel, and Kings. There is, of course, another 
side, but it does not come within the author’s scope to present it, 
One might quarrel with the word “results ;” possibly “ theories” 
might be better.——The Kingdom of Heaven. By “ Anglicanus,’? 
(Elliot Stock.) —The author illustrates his subject by an interpreta- 
tion of the Parable of Dives and Lazarus according to which Dives ig 
the Jewish hierarchy (so far he has been anticipated), and Lazarus is 
our Lord, a novel view, unless we are mistaken. Noble Workers, 
by Frances E. Cooke (Sunday School Association), a series of 
short biographies, eight in number, written for young people, and 
ranging from Michael Angelo to William Lloyd Garrison.— 
Letters from a Swiss Lady to Former Pupils, translated from 
the French by Katharine Kay (Andrew Elliot, Edinburgh), an 
excellent series of letters, full of good sense and rational piety.—— 
St. Luke’s Gospel, viti.-end, by Professor Lindsay, D.D. (T. and T. 
Clark), one of the useful series entitled “ Handbooks for Bible-Classes 
and Private Students,’’ and appearing under the editorship of the 
Rev. Marcus Dods, D.D., and the Rev. Alexander White, D.D.—— 
Moses: his Life and Times, by George Rawlinson, M.A. (Nisbet and 
Co.), one of the interesting series of “‘ Men of the Bible.’””——The 
Philosophy of Religion. By Dr. Otto Pfleiderer. Vol. II. (Williams 
and Norgate.)—This volume carries down the history of the philo- 
sophy of religion from Schelling to the present time, the fourth 
chapter of Section LV. being devoted to Schopenhauer, and the fifth 
concluding with an account of the speculations of H. Lotze. Stuart 
Mill, Herbert Spencer, and Matthew Arnold had been previously dealt 
with. The pages on this last thinker have been specially added by 
Dr. Pfleiderer for this translation. He appreciates, as many of 
us do, Mr. Arnold’s style more highly than his thought.—— 
The Bible Work: the Old Testament, Genesis—-Exodus aii. By 
T. Glentworth Butler, D.D. (Funk and Wagnalls, Chicago and 
London.) —The sub-title runs thus, “The Revised Text, arranged 
in Sections: with comments selected from the choicest, most 
illuminating and helpful thought of the Christian centuries, taken 
from four hundred scholarly writers.” One of the tendencies of the 
time is to make these huge compilations of other men’s work. So 
we have the “Thirty Thousand Thoughts” in this country. Doubt- 
less they have their use, but they are a little oppressive. After 
early childhood, one resents having one’s meat cut up for one, At 
the same time, we should be sorry to depreciate Dr. Butler’s work. 
He has evidently taken a vast amount of pains, and done his best to 
carry out the large promise of his sub-title. Eden to Patmos, by 
the Rev. Gordon Calthrop (F. Warne and Co.), is a volume of lectures, 
written in a simple, picturesque style, on prominent scenes and 
persons in Bible history. The whole range of the Old Testament and 
the New is covered, as the title indicates ——The Story of Salvation, 
by Mrs. Jerome Mercier (Rivingtons), consists of a series of chapters 
on the Bible history, but in the form of dialogues.—— The Church of 
England: her Early History, her Property, and her Mission. By 
the Rev. E. B. Trotter, M.A. (Longmans.)—Here we have five 
lectures, delivered in the Cathedral of Newcastle-on-Tyne with 
the object of promoting Church defence. A number of per- 
tinent and significant facts, which our opponents obstinately ignore, 
and which we must as obstinately repeat, are given in this volume. 
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With this may be classed three pamphlets having the common 


title of “ Church Manuals,” and directed to the same end. These are 
State Control over Church and Chapel, Church and Chapel Property, 
and Parliamentary Grants to Church and Chapel. They are written by 
the Rev. Thomas Moore, and published by Mr. Walter Smith—_—As 
a contribution to liturgical knowledge, we have The Book of Common 
Prayer, A.D. 1886, Compared with the First Prayer-Book of King 
Edward VI., A.D. 1549. Edited by W. Miles Myres, M.A. (Griffith, 
Farran, and Co.) Apostolical Succession, by Herbert George 
Morse, M.A. (Skeffiogton), is a defence of the validity of English 
‘Orders ——Christian Marriage, by the Rev. W. Humphrey, 8.J. 
(Kegan Paul and Co.), presents the Roman Catholic view of marriage. 
——aAmong devotional books may be classed The Life of Jean Baptiste 
Muard. (Burns and Oates.)—P. Muard was an eminent reviver of 
monasticism in France (1809-1854).——The Adorable Heart of Jesus. 
By Father Richard Clarke, S.J. (Burns and Oates.) ——From Death to 
Life. By Charles Kingsley. Edited by his Wife. (Macmillan.)— 
Here we have “Fragments of Teaching Addressed to a Village 
Congregation.” “The Descent into Hell,” “Dives and Lazarus,” 
and “The Resurrection of the Dead” are among the subjects 
treated of. In the appendix is a very forcible letter on “ endless 
punishment.””——Authorship of the Four Gospels, by William Marvin, 
has the distinctive characteristic of treating the subject ‘from a 
lawyer’s point of view.” The “external evidence” is put together 
into a convenient form.—Notes on the Amended English Bible, by 
Henry Ierson (British and Foreign Unitarian Association), is a 
review of various questions relating to the translation of certain 
important passages, the review being taken, of course, from the 
Unitarian standpoint. The Liturgy of John Know. (Glasgow Uni- 
versity Press.) Studies in the Benedicite, compiled by Alicia 
Bayne (Hatchards), a collection of illustrations of sacred topics 
from familiar facts and aspects of Nature. The Creeds of 
the Church, by George Bulstrode, M.A. (Deighton and Bell), a 
series of six sermons, the last treating of the Athanasian Creed, 
and treating of it in a way to which we find little reason to 
object, except that it does not seem to touch the real difficulties of 
the case. The objection to the Creed is that it was aimed at a 
‘number of speculative errors, of immensely varying importance, and 
sweeps them all into a common condemnation. Anigma Vite; or, 
Christianity and Modern Thought. By John Wilson, M.A. (Hodder 
and Stoughton.) A Memoir of the Venerable John Alcock, by his 
Danghter (Hodder and Stoughton), gives the life of a devoted clergy- 
man of the Irish Church. The account of his attitude in the matter 
of Disestablishment seems an interesting chapter. As a whole, the 
volume will, of course, be best appreciated by those who personally 
knew its subject ; but other readers will find much to interest and 
edify. It contains a selection of sermons and addresses. Medita- 
tions on the Liturgical Gospels, by Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D.D. 
{Rivingtons), consists mainly of devotional comments on the Gospels 
for ‘the Minor Festivals of Christ, the two first week-days of the 
Easter and Whitsun Festivals, and the Red-Letter Saints’ Days.’ An 
interesting account is prefixed of Saints’-Day celebration in general, 
and the black-letter festivals in particular. Astrology in the 


























Apocalypse. By W. Gershon Collingwood, M.A. (G. Allen, 
‘Orpington, Kent.) 
Macazines AND SERIAL Pusiica7ions.—We have received the 


following for November :—Part 1 of a serial edition of The World’s 
Inhabitants, &c., by G. T. Bettany, M.A. (Ward, Lock, and €o.)— 
Part 13 of the History of Lancaster.—Part 6 of Mr. Punch’s Victorian 
Era.—Part 4 of Our River.—The Magazine of Art.—The English 
Illustrated Magazine.—Atalanta.—Harper’s Magazine.—The American 
Magazine.—The Atlantic Monthly.—The Century Magazine.—Lucifer. 
—Scribner’s Magazine.—The Gentleman’s Magazine.—The Classical 
Review.—Belgravia.—Time.—London Soctety.—The Anglican Church 
Magazine.—The Christian Reformer.—The Contemporary Pulpit.—The 
Scottish Church.—The Congregational Review.—The Churchman.—The 
Month.— Outing. —The Church Review.—Journal of the Scottish Meteo- 
ological Society—The Political Science Quarterly—The Folk-Lore 
Journal.—The Curio.— Science-Gossip.—The Hospital.—The American 
Journal of Mathematics.—The Hobby-Horse.—Good Words, and its 
Christmas Number.—All the Year Round.—Cassell’s Magazine. 
Temple Bar.—Chambers’s Journal.—The Sunday Magazine, and its 
Christmas Number, “ Little Snow-Flakes.”—The Leisure Hour.—The 
Hour-Glass.—The Girl’s Own Paper.—The Quiver.—St. Nicholas.— 
Harper's Young People-—The Indian Magazine.—The Voice of India. 
—The Friend of China. 
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“ LIBERTY” ART FURNISHING 


FABRICS AND TAPESTRIES 
FOR THE WINTER SEASON. 


IN FINE ORIENTAL DESIGNS AND 
RICH COLOURINGS, 
Prices from 8d to 60s per yard. 
ParTERNsS Post-FRExE. 


East India House, 
& than eee } REGENT STREET, W. 
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LIBERTY & CO. 
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Browning’s axis-cnt pebbles are the most perfect lenses made, 
being cut from pure crystals of Brazilian pebble at right 
angles to the axis, and every lens tested separately by the 
polariscope. Spectacles of superior quality from 4s 6d per 
pair; with pebble lenses in best steel frames, from 10s 6d per 
pair; and in gold frames, from £1 3s 6€d.—Full particulars of 
Browning’s Method of Suiting the Sight by correspondence 
and testimonials, post-free. 


JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 


APOLLINARIS. 
“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


CAUTION.—* The Thames is at present, and is likely to remain, 
an unsuitable source of water-supply for the Metropolis. The pollu- 
tions to which it is necessarily exposed are of such a disgusting 
character as to render its use for drinking purposes undesirable.’”’— 
Lancet, August, 1887. 
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** Invaluable in facial Neuralgia, Has 
proved effective in all those cases in 
which we have prescribed it.”—Medical 
Press and Circular. 

“Tonga maintains its reputation in 
the treatment of Neuralgia.”’—Lancet. 
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INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 
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NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 
application to 


E. DENT and CO, 
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PSTALEZES and DOWNSTAIBS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 











—————— 
Aristot'e’s Politics, by W. L. Newman, 2 vols. 8vo ......(Oxford Univ. Press) 25/0 
Arnold (E.), Death and Afterward, cr 8VO ......cee-secessseeeeses «(Triibner) 1/6 
Ashton (J.). A Century of Ballads, 4to .... (E. Stock) 31/6 


Baker (E. B.), Sport in Bengal, 8vo ........ 
Barlée (L. A.), The Tragedy of Gowrie House, 4 ae 
Beaumont (R.), Woollen and Worsted Cloth Manufacture 
Boosey (U.), Anecdutes of Fish and Fishing, 8vo 
Brooke (3. A.), Early Life of Jesus, cr 8vo_... 





(A. Gardner) 6/0 
2mo......(Bell) 7/6 
(Morison) 3/6 
(D. Stott) 6/0 


Butler (M. M.), Story of Little Hall, 16mo.................sc0ece0 ...(Shaw) 3/6 
Capel (A. D.), Pupi!-Teacher’s Haudbook to Algebra, cr 8vo .......+. (Hughes) 2/6 
Carmicbael (H.), Glimpses of Sunny South, er 8vo (Alexander & Shepheard) 2/0 
Castel (HI. D.), Memoirs of, 2 vols. 8V0 .............c0cecsesceeseee sical (Remington) 30/0 
De Leseps (F.), Recollections of Forty Years, 2 vols. Svo (Chapman & Hall) 21/0 
Drake (S. A.), Making of the Great West, cr 8v0......... ......cc000 aaneren (Unwin) 9/0 


Danckley (J.), Childhood and Youth, cr 8vo .... 
Dunning (J.), Nest on a Hi'l, er 8vo ............. 
Erasmus, Praise of Folly, 8v0................4 
Gilbert (Mrs.), Autobiography of, er 8vo (C, K. Paul) 7/3 
Goldsmith (0.), Selected Plays, ed. by A. Dobson, 12mo (Oxford Univ. Press) 3/6 











Healy (T. M.), Key to the Land Law, cr 8V0 ......ssecesseesesseeenes (M. H. Gill) 6,0 
Hessels (J. H.), Haarlem, the Birthplace of Printing, cr 8vo.........(B. Stock) 5/0 
Hodgetts (J. F.), Greater England, cr 8v0 ..........6.c0:ccceee00 sevee.e-(Hatchards) 6/0 
Hogan (J. F.), Irish in Australia, 8vo......... (Ward & Downey) 6/0 
Hunt (L.), One Hundred Romances of Real Life, 8vo_ .............06-6 (Morison) 3/6 
Ida Waugh’s Alphabet-Book, 4t0 ........c.ccsseeeeceeceeee ies (J. Bumpus) 3/6 
Kennedy (J.), Self-Revelation of Jesus Christ, 8v0 ..............c000008-+ (Isbister) 7/6 
King (W. F. H.), Classical ard Foreign Quotations, cr 8vo.........(Whittaker) 5/0 


Lindt (J. W.), Picturesque New Guinea, 4to.................. ....(Longmans) 42/0 
Lublin (J. T.), Primer of German Literature, cr 8vo. ...(Sonnenschein) 3/6 
Magruder (J.), A Magnificent Plebeian, 12m0.................sseesceseseseees (S. Low) 5/0 
Maidment (J.), Court of Session Garland, 8vo.. i 
Mason (2), Tit-Bite Of Tard, FOU oo oisccscssccceseseccescoonessscveeses 
Mathams (W. J ), Ta'ks with Bread- r 8vo (Alexanc Shepheard) 1/6 
Memoirs of an Arabian Princess, cr 8vo......... ....(Ward & Downey) 6/0 
Moleswoith (Mrs.), Little Miss Peggy, 12m0_ .............ccceeseeceeees (Macmillan) 4/6 











Mrs, Sharpe, by the Author of “Shadrach,”’ 3 vols, cr 8VO_ ..........cece000s (Bell) 31/6 
O’Brien (F. J.), Diamond Lens, cr 8V0................00ce-eeeeeeees (Ward & Downey) 3/6 
Palgrave (W. J.), Ulysses; or, Scenes and Studies in Many Lands (Macmillan) 12/6 
Pember (A.), Croesus Minor, cr 8vo.......... hesbipnicbebaussvabzsuavcten (Sonnenschein) 3/6 
Phillimore (W. P. W.), How to Write the History of a Family ......(E. Stock) 4/6 
Phipson (C. B.), Redemption of Labour, Vol. I., 8vo ............ (Sonnenschein) 12/0 
Procter (W. C.), Round the Globe, cr 80 ............cccscccsscoccescescoves (Isbister) 3/6 















Pulpit Commentary, Theszalonians, &., roy 8vo 
Rand (KE. A.), Fighting the Sea, cr 8vo ........ 
Riches (E. H.), My Tour Eastward, cr 8vo... 
Robinson (E, W.), Lay of St. Jucundus, folio, illustrated . 
Seifert (O.), Clinical Diagnosis, cr 8v0 ..........c0.c0c00e+ bine 
Shakespeare, Henry Irving Edition, Vol. I., 4to . 
Sharp (W.), The Sport of Chance, 3 vols. er 8vo.... 
Stokes (M.), Early Chrietian Art in Ireland, 8vo... 
Thornton (C.), Voices of the Street, cr 8vo......... 
Underhill (G. F.), In at the Death, cr 8vo ................ 
Wilkins (W. J.), Daily Life and Work in India, cr 8vo 
Yonge (C. M.), What Books to Lend, & , 12mo.............. 






“ (Sonnenschein) 6/0 
jnapaeanseed (Unwin) 5/0 
...(National Soc ) 1/8 











PPP TON MG Ae 


A HEAD-MASTER will be required to enter upon his office in January, 1888, 
The Scheme provides that the Head-Master shall be a Graduate of some University 
within the British Empire, and a Member of the Church of England, 

Further particulars may be had on application to the Clerk to the Trustees, 
J.C. GUY, Esq., Uppingham, to whose care testimonials should be sert on or 
before Thursday, December 1st, 1887, addressed to the Chairman of the Trustees, 





PIER’S SCHOOL.—The GOVERNORS of SPIER’S 
SCHOOL, Beith, Ayrshire, N.B., are PREPARED to RECEIVE APPLICA. 
TIONS for the HEAD-MASTERSHIP, under the Scheme prepared by H.M.’s 
Commissioners, under the Educitional Endowments (Scotland) Act, 1882. The 
School Buildings, containing a commod’‘ous house, are in course of erection, and 
are expected to be ready for opening the School next Autumn. The salary is 
£400 per annum, and such capitation payment as may be fixed. Applicants must 
be Graduates of an English or Scottish University. Twelve printed copies of 
testimonials must be lodged, not later than December 3!st, with the Clerk of the 
Governors, W. F. LOVE, Esq., Spier’s Estate Offics, Beith, who will forward 
copies of the Scheme and give any further information, 
R. W. COCHRAN-PATRICK, 
Beith, November Ist, 1687. Chairman of Governors. 
OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 


Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for the professional Education of Land 
Owners and Occupiers, Land Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. 


For Prospectus of COLLEGE, FARM, and DAIRY, with List of Scholarships, 
Certificates, Diploma, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

REPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
INGLENOOK, DORKING. 

Miss BRAHAM, Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours, late Head 
Mistress of the Preparatory Classes, North London Collegiate School for Girls, 
RECEIVES BOYS to EDUCATE, giving them every Home care and comfort, 
combined with a High-class Education, to fit them for entrance to any of the 
Public Schools. 

Reference permitted to Miss Buss, North Lond«n Collegiate School for Girls, 
Camden Road, N.W.; Charles Schwann, Esq., M.P., Didshury, Manchester, 





TE. LUCE, LAUSANNE. —Miss WILLS, late Head 
Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Principal Subjects taken:—French, German, 
Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting. 


CT. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 
PRINCIPAL—Miss BISHOP. 

The LENT TERM will BEGIN on JANUARY 17th, 1888, 

Students must be over 17 years of age at date of cntry, and must pass an 
Entrance Examination at the College on Tuesday and Wednesday, December 20th 
and 2lst, unless they have already passed an examination accepted as equivalent. 
The charge for board, lodging, and tuition, is £30 a term (eleven weeks). 

For Prospectuses and further information, apply to 
J. L. CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary. 

= 4 

PREPARATORY SCHOOLMASTER, wishing to 

increase his Scholarship Class, offers to RECEIVE SIX BOYS, sons of 
gentlemen, next Term at a reduction of one-third of the annual charge, on proof 
of such ability as might allow them to compete for Public-School Scholarships. 
No competitive examination will be held. Each case will be considered 
separately in order of application. Ability rather than attainments will be 
regarded, and preference given to junior boys.—Address, C, W. CARLES, Esq., 
M.A., Cothill House, Abingdon. 














nia, 
LADY WISHES to JOIN a PARTY ora FAMILY 
going SOUTH in DECEMBER (Mentone, San Remo, or Amal). af 
E.,” care of Mr. Campbell, 36 Lorrimore Road, 8.E. Tr. 


e LS 

MARRIED LADY, of good birth and position, who 
purposes chaperoning two Jone ladies to visit the chief cities of Ital 

WISHES to TAKE CHARGE of TWO or THREE more GIRLS, Motherly = 

and kindness ; good introductions; interest in studies. Highest references fa 

and required.—Address, “‘ M ,” care of the Messrs. Hatchards, Publishers 17 
Piccadilly, London. bak 








A LADY, who possesses exceptional facilities for the Purpose, 
: DESIRES to OBTAIN, as an inmate of her home, a GENTLEMAN of weak 
intellect who requires kindness and companionship, Unexceptionable reference: 
required and given.—Address by letter to Mrs. F. SHARMAN, 12 Church Ree, 
Hampstead, N.W. ‘ 


MPT. 

ANCHESTER GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—NEXT TERM 
COMMENCES JANUARY 10th. Rev. T. N. CARTER, M.A., RECEIVES 
Seonvee under the sanction of the Governors.—For terms, apply t) the 


, ie WIFE of a MEDICAL MAN, accomplished and 
good musician, RECEIVES THREE or FOUR YOUNG LADIES to be 
educated with her only daughter. Highly trained Resident Governess.—For 
particulars, apply to ‘‘E. T.,” care of Professor Rhys Davids, Brick Qourt 
‘Temple, London. ‘ 








LF RACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—The most 


comfortable winter residence in the Kingdom. Mild and eqiaable tempera- 
ture and absence of all extremes, Visitors received en pension.—Descriptiye 
tariff of MANAGER, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 








FOUNDED 1848, 
INVESTED FUNDS Vigges or « £7,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID .., ais eee “ +» 9,000,000 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
(LIMITED), 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.-C. 
BrRancuH OFFICES: 
281 REGENT STREET, W.; and 2 KING STREET, 
CHEAPSIDE. 


THE NEW BOOK SEASON. 


All the BEST BOOKS on every subject of general interest 
are in circulation, Additional copies are added as the demand 
increases. The Principal Forthcoming Books of the New 
Season will be supplied as they are published. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS: 
FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
According to the Number of Volumes required. 


THE LONDON BOOK SOCIETY. 


Mudie’s Library Messengers call to deliver Books at the 
Residences of Subscribers in every part of London 
and the Immediate Neighbourhood. 


Subscription—From TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS : 
FROM TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 
N.B.—Two or three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUB- 
SCRIPTION, thus lessening the cost of carriage, and obtaining 
a constant supply of the best books. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


Prospectuses, with full particulars, and Monthly List of Books 
added to the Library, postage free to any address. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 
LISTS of BOOKS at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES are 


published every Month, and will be sent postage free 
on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





. 
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“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—LeicH Hunt. | 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, | 


4 NEW OXFORD STREET. 


SPLENDI 





Now publishing. 


GRAN 
LONDON, an 





oLD 





The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Examples. See Prospectus. 
The LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 
Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and Rare Works from the Print- 


Room, British Museum. 
Paintings, Drawings, &c., carefully framed, 


An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices, free per post. 
| 


Fine Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price 6d, free per post. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. | 


D COPIES OF THE OLD AND MODERN MASTERS FROM 
ALL THE CELEBRATED GALLERIES OF EUROPE IN 
PERMANENT AUTOTYPE, 


D AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY, 
d the ROYAL GALLERY, WINDSOR CASTLE. 


Catalogues on application. 


PARI S. 


TEN ETCHINGS by C. MERYON, 
Reprodnced on Copper by the Autogravure Process, 
Complete in elegant Portfolio, price Three Guineas. 


Spectator. 


Atheneum, 


ssible. 





NOW READY. 





PHILIP MOLESWORTH, and other Poems. 


By Mrs. FREDERICK PripEaux, Author of “Claudia” and “The Nine 
Days’ Queen.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 


“The whole of this little Idyll (‘ Ancestry’) is very charmingly painted,” — 


“It is only the autobiography of a plain English gentleman, but told so 
naturally, with such human touc 
better worth studying than half the prose novels of to-day...... Mrs. Prideanx may 
be congratulated on possessing a trues sense of humour; the * Drama in Camera 
Obscura ’ is as funny as anything we have read for some time.” —Graphic, 


, and occasional flashes of wit, as to make it 


NEW NOVEL at all the LIBRARIES. 


MOHAMMED BENANI. A Story of To-Day. 


1 vol. demy 8vo, 103 6d, cloth. 


“It would be hard to say whether the fact or the fiction is more effectively 
presented. The story is well told, and keeps the attention fixed throughout,’’— 


‘* The story runs a spirited course, while each incident in Itself seems perfectly 
The picture of the polyglot society of Tangier has some vivid and 
umorous touches,.”—St, James’s Gazette, 
“The book is full of interest. The author possesses a charming style, and 
never allows his story to drag.’”’—Scotsman, 


“It deserves a hearty reception.”—Literary World. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON, 
ST. DUNSTAN'S HOUSE, FETTER LANE. 











NION BANK of AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 
jd-up Capital .....:.seccsseseeeevee £1,500,000 
eee Fuad Lasse pneiieeamennpweninnien ° 000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 





f CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
Pe poo the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 
W. R. MEWRBURN, Manager. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.0., London. 
May, 1887. 
CCIDENTS AT HOME AND 
ABROAD, 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYER’S LIABILITY, 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE . 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 


COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


Incomes aa ose <i ose £246, 
Compensation paid for 118,000 Accidente, £2,350,000. 
Moderate Premiums. Fayourable Conditions. 
Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims, 
Caarnman ... ... HARVIE M. FARQUHAR, Esq. 

West-Enp OFFICE— 
8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Sccretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
IRKBECK BANK, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 

THREE PER CENT. — allowed on 

EPOSITS, repayable on demand, 
nO, PER POENT. INTEREST allowed on 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100, 

The Bank undertakes for its customers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities, . 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 

March 5lst, 1884. 


HCNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. - 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. : ¢ 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ality. 
™ WILLIAM C. ee} Joint. 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 


CHEQUE BANK, Limited. 
20 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
20 COCKSPUR STREET, 8.W. 














gi f Honour, 1878; Royal Portuguese Knight- 
— 51883 ; Gold Medals, and other Gistinetions. 
OHN BRINSMEAD and SON’S 
PIANOS, 
From 35 Guineas upwards. 
18, 20, and 22 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
Lists free, 





gePePes’s 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


G OCG O A. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 





GOLD MEDAL, 


SPECTACLES. 


** Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently cause 
Blindness.” 

Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTICIAN, la 
OLD BOND STREET, assisted by a qualified Medical 
Practitioner, ecientifically adapts his Improved 
Spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
Sights. Pamphlet, “ The Eyc in Health and Disease,” 
post-free, contains valuable suggestio:.s to sufferers 
from defective vision. CITY BRANCH : 6 Poultry, E.C. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations cn application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


pp & Co”s OWN SAUCE, 
GOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
portep MEATS. Also, - 
[GSS5NCE of BEEF, BEEF THA, 





PURTLESOUP,andJELIY,andother 
GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


“CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
7 SOLE ADDRESS :— 


)11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 


MAYFAIR, W. 


RY’S 


| ames 


co ENTRATED 


cp. 


**T consider it a very rich, delicions Cocoa. It is 
highly concentrated, and therefore econom‘cal as a 
family food. It isthe drink par excellence forchildren, 
and gives no trorblein making.” —W, H. R,STanier, 





No, 2, New Series, NOVEMBER, price 34 ; by pest, 44. 
LLUST TEON 8. 
Edited by FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH. 

CONTENTS, 

Rartwar Mey (Mr. James Grierson). With Por- 
trait by Margaret Thomas. Francis George Heath. 

SmuGe.ine Stories (THE TuBE SiGNaL). Francis 
George Heath. 

Pretty Praces (SHERRINGHAM, WEYBOURNE, AND 
West Kunron). Margaret Thomas. With 8 
Drawings by the Author. 

Eminent Mepicat Men (Dr. Witson Fox). With 
Portrait. Arthur Kinglake. 

THE ENGLISH CHURCH 4ND ITs BuILpINGs (GLasTON- 
BuRY). The Rev. Donald J. Mackey, M.A. With 4 
Drawings by the Author. 

A Stupy or NovemsBer. 
Drawing by F. G. Short. 

Birp Stupres (Canaries). Fiorence Barlow. With 
Drawing by the Author. 

GARDEN, FIELD, AND Farm (NovEMBER). William 
Earley. 

Musicat Notes anp Musrnas. Frederick J. Crowest. 
With Illustrative Music, 

Fern Gossip (Rcckery:. Francis George Heath. 
Drawing of ‘* Our Rockery,”’ by Florence Barlow. 
LITERATURE ItLustraTEp (“‘HauNTED”). John 

Anderson. Drawing by F. F. Brichta. 

PLEASURE FOR Poor CHILDREN. Frederick Dolman. 

A BALLAD oF BasHrutness. John Anderson. With 
Drawing by F. F. Brichta. 

Inventions [LLustratep (A Fruit Sroner—A New 
REFRIGERATOR — ELECTRO-PLATING THE DeEaD). 
Various Writers. 

Fourtren Initiat Letters. D-sigued by the Editor, 
and Engraved by J. Swain. 

W. KEnT and Co., 23 Peternoster Row, E.C. 


Francis George Heath. 








Now ready, price 23 6d, 
7 WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 
NOVEMBER, 1887. 
1, Lorp Hartineton. 
2. THE FRENCHWOMAN OF THE CENTURY. 
3. Tae ProGress of THe “ MasseEs.”’ 
4, Tue Don GIOVANNI CENTENARY, 
5. Tue Lanp QuESTION IN AMERICA. 
6. RatpH WaLvo Emerson, 
7. THE Poverty or Inpra. 
8 Tue Union oF [rELAND wit Great Brirtaty. 
9. CoNTEMPORARY LITERATURE :— 
1, ScreNcs. 
2. Poritics, SocroLoay, Voyaces, & TRavELs 
3. History aNp Biocrapuy, 
4. BELLES LxTTRES, 
10. Home AFFAIRS, 
London: Trisner and Co., Ludgite Hill. 


AVE HALF YOUR INCOME and 
Buy Direct fromthe Farmers. Orders of 83 fro» 
delivered. Cash on delivery. 
Per Ib. | Cheddar Cheese, pr 1». 0/3} 
Best English Mutton 0/8 | Finest Hams ... ,, 08} 
» oo Veal..... 0/8} | Fresh Butter... ,. 1/5 
» oo Fork..... 0/73 | Fowls or Ducks ...... 1/9 
ie et > em 0/73 | Geese or Turkeys ... 5/3 

» » Salt Beef 0/6} | Potatoes, 56ib 3s; 112!b 54 

Choice Bacon ......... 0/5} | Choice Apples, 4 bush. 3 6 
Game at wholesale prices. 

BRITISH FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION, 63 Cow- 
cross Street (Farringdon Street Station), E.0. 
Bankers: London Joint-Stock Bank. Telezraphic 
address: ‘‘ Farm Produce, London,” Numwi ois 
testimonials from the nobility an:i gentry. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each, 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 23 6d each. 








May be had by order through any Bookseller or 
Newsagent,or at the Office, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
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LIEBIG 
COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 


OF MEAT, 
*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Justus Von 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 


USE 











DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 
BEST REMEDY 
FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s, 63, 8s, and 15s. Tobacco--Tins, 2s 6d, 53, 10s, and 18s. For Non-Smokers, 
Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 2s 6d, 5s, and 10s, 


THE 





SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 





WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


ALL 
DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


D R. 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Oold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Culd has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 23 9d a bottle.—Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newberry and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 


MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 


Queen’s Quality, for Household Use and for the Weak and Aged. 
Sportsman’s Quality, for Outdoor Use and for Travellers. 


Beware of spuriousimitations, (|| 
GRANT’S ORANGE COGNAC. 
A Fascinating Liqueur of High Quality, made with Choice Brandy. 

A Fine Appetiser ; pleasant with aérated waters. 
GRANT’S GINGER COGNAC. 
A Stomachic of Extra Superior Quality, made of the Finest Old Cognac. 
Sold by all Wine Merchants, Hotels, &c. 
Manufacturers—T. GRANT and SONS, Maidstone. 





GRANT’S 
TONIC 
LIQUEURS. 


SILVER MEDAL, 











HEALTH EXHIBITION. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for delicate 


DINN EFORD’S 
M & G N E S I A ” Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World, 





FISHER’S GLADSTONE 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


Ss. FISHER, 188 STRAND. 
COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—‘* Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.”’ 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &c. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A, COLICS, &c. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “ Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
SoLe ManuracturER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell St., W.C. In Bottles, 1s 14d, 2s 9d, 4s 6d, 


BAG. 











POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT.’ 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 





NEW & POPULAR NOVELs. 
The SPORT of CHANCE. By 


WILtrAm SHarP. 3 vols, 


SWEET is TRUE LOVE, 3B 


KatuarineE Kina, Author of © The Queen of the 


Regiment,” &c, 2 vols. 


A DOUBLE WEDDING. By the 


Author of “St. Olave’s,”’ &. 3vols. 


The GAY WORLD. By Joseph 


Harton, Author of ‘ Clytie,” &. 3 vols, 


CAST on the WATERS. By Hugh 


Coreman Davipson, Author of “The Green 
Hills by the Sea.” 3 vols, 


In BAD HANDS. By F, w, 


Rosrnson, Author of “ Grandmother’s Money,” 
&e. 3 vols, 


HURST and BLACKETT, Limited. 





Now ready, to be had of all Booksellers, 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 6s. 
A PARAGUAYAN TREASURE, 
THE SEARCH AND THE DISCOVERY, 
By ALEXANDER F. BAILLIE, F.RG38, 


“Very vivid pictures of Southern scenery,”— 
Saturday Review, ” 


_ * The narrative is thrilling: the book is as instruc 
tive as it is interesting.’’—Atheneum. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CoO, 


At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 2 vols., price 42s, 


TENERIFE AND ITS SIX 


SATELLITES ; 
Or, the CANARY ISLANDS PAST and PRESENT, 
By OLIVIA M. STONE, 
Author of “‘ Norway in June.” 
With 8 Maps, and numerous Illustrations from 
Photographs taken by J. Harris Srone, M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law. 

Contains the account of Mrs. Stone’s journey 
through each of the seven islands, and also much 
information concerning their value as health-resorts, 





MARCUS WARD and CO., Limited, 
London, Belfast, and New York, 


THIRD SERIES, crown 8yo, 5s. 


SOMNIA MEDICI. 


By J. A. GOODCHILD. 


“The most conspicuous poems are entitled § A Man’s 
Loss’ and ‘A Woman’s Loss,’ lyrical sequences that 
are artistically conceived and finely contrasted...... 
The singer’s flexibility and emotional range are 
considerable.” —Saturday Review. 

“Certainly not less welcome than its predecessors. 
ania * A Man’s Loss’ has a greater wealth of imagery 
and depth of thought than the author has hitherto 
shown. This poem contains many lyrics of extreme 
delicacy.” —Scotsman, 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO, 











Twentieth Edition, post-free, One Shilling. 


R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By RoBERT G. 
Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L, F.C.S., &e. 

London: G. MitcHett and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street; and Simpxkin and Co., Stationers’ Hall 
ourt. 


~~ Now ready, Second Edition, crown 8vo, 5s 6d. 
HE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. 
The Epistles of St. Clement, St. Ignatius, St. 
Barnabas, St. Polycarp, together with the Martyrdom 
of St. Ignatius and St. Polyearp. Translated into 
English, with an Introductory Notice, by CHARLES 
H, Hoot, M.A., Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Rivinctons, Waterloo Place, London. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s 6d. 
PILEPSY. The Tonic Treatment of 
Epilepsy and Kindred Nervous Affections. By 
WALTER TYRRELL, M.R.C.S. 
London; Triisner and Co., Ludgate Hill. 


Enlarged Edition, pp. 360, bound, 1s; or 12 stamps. 
‘g 

|e ge ae FAMILY  IX- 
STRUCTOR. By Drs. R. and W. Epps. 
Describes fully and pre-cribes for General Diseases. 
London: James Erps and Co., 48 Threadneedle 





FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 





Street, and 170 Piccadilly, 
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WALTER SCOTT'S LIST. 


GREAT WRITERS. 
A NEW SERIES OF CRITICAL BIOGRAPHIES. 
Monthly Shilling Volumes. 
Edited by Professor E. S. ROBERTSON. 








Now ready, NOVEMBER Volume. 
LIFE of SHELLEY. By William 


‘ARP. 
yarns ALREADY IssuED:—Life of Longfellow. 
By Professor Eric 8. Robertson.—Life of Coleridge. 
By Hall Caine.—Life of Dickens. By Frank T, Mar- 
zials.—Life of Dante Gabriel Rossetti. By Joseph 
Knight.—Life of Samuel Johnson. By Colonel F. 
rant.—Life of Darwin. By G. T. Bettany.—Life of 
Charlotte Bronté. By Augustine Birrell.—Life of 
Thomas Carlyle. By Richard Garnett, LL.D.—Life 
of Adam Smith. By R. B. Haldane, M.P.—Life of 
John Keats. By William Michael Rossetti. 





Ready November 25th. 


LIFE of SMOLLETT. By David 
Hannay. 

LIBRARY EDITION of “GREAT WRITERS,” 
rinted on large paper of extra quality, in handsome 
inding, demy 8vo, price 2s 6d per Volume, 

Each Volume contains a very complete Bibliography 

compiled by J. P. Anderson, of the British Museum. 


THE CANTERBURY POETS. 
In Shilling Monthly Volumes. 
Edited by WILLIAM SHARP. 





Now ready, NOVEMBER Volume. 
IRISH MINSTRELSY. Being a 


Selection of Irish Songs, Lyrics, and Ballads, 
original and translated, Edited, with Notes and 
Introduction, by H. Hatiipay SPARLING. 

VoLUMES ALREADY IssueD :—Christian Year ; Cole- 
ridge; Longfellow ; Campbell ; Shelley; Wordsworth ; 
Blake; Whittier; Poe; Chatterton; Burns—Songs ; 
Burns—Poems ; Marlowe; Keats; Herbert; Victor 
Hugo; Cowper; Emerson; Shakesp2are—Songs, 
* Poems, and Sonnets; Sonnets of this Century; 
Whitman ; Scott—Marmion, &c. ; Scott—Lady of the 
Lake, &c.; Praed; Hogg; Goldsmith; Eric Mackay’s 
Love-Leiters ; Spenser; Children of the Poets; Ben 
Jonson; Byron, 2 vols.; Sonnets of Europe; Allan 
Ramsay; Sydney Dobell; Pope; Heine; Beanmont 
and Fletcher ; Bowles, Lamb, and Hartley Coleridge ; 
Early English Poetry ; Sea Music; Herrick ; Ballades 
and Rondeaus, 

Ready, November 25th, 
PARADISE LOST. With Introduction 
by JouN Brapsuaw, LL D. 

The “CANTERBURY POETS ” may be had in 
the following bindings :—Cloth, red edges, Is; cloth, 
uncut edges, 1s; red roan, gilt edges, 2s 6d; silk 
plush, gilt edges, 4s 64, 


THE CAMELOT SERIES. 
NEW COMPREHENSIVE EDITION OF 
FAVOURITE PROSE WORKS, 
In Shilling Monthly Volumes, crown 8vo. 
Edited by ERNEST RHYs, 





Now ready, NOVEMBER Volume. 


Sir JOSHUA REYNOLDS’S DIS- 
COURSES. With Introduction by HELEN 
ZIMMERN, 

VoLUMES ALREADY IssuED:— Romance of King 
Arthur.—Walden. By H. Thoreau —Confessions of 
an English Opium-Eater. By Thomas de Quincey.— 
Landor’s Conversations.—Plutarch’s Lives.—Sir T. 
Browne’s Religio Medici, &c.—Essays and Letters of 
Percy Bysshe Shelley.—Prose Writings of Swift.—My 
Study Windows. By James R. Lowell.—Great English 
Painters. By Cunningham.—Lord Byron’s Letters.— 
Essays by Leigh Hunt.—Longfellow’s Prose Works. 
—Great Musical Composers.—Marcus Aurelius.— 
Specimen Days in America. By Walt Whitman.— 
White’s Natural History of Selborne.—Defoe's Captain 
Singleton.—Essays : Literary and Political. By 
Joseph Mazzini.—Prose Writings of Heine, 

The “CAMELOT SERIES” may be had in the 
following bindings : — Cloth, eut edges, ls ; cloth, 
uncut edges, 1s; half-mottled calf, gilt top, antique, 
33; red roan, gilt edges, 3s. 


VOLUME I, READY NOVEMBER 25th, 1837. 
Re-issue in Monthly Volumes, price 1s each, of 


WILSON’S TALES of the BORDERS 
and of SCOTLAND: Historical, Traditionary, 
and Imaginative. Revised by ALEXANDER 
LEIGHTON, 

No collection of tales published in a serial form 
ever enjoyed so great a popularity as ‘The TALES 
of the BORDEKS ;” and the secret of their success 
lies in the fact that they are stories in the truest sense 
of the word, illustrating in a graphic and natural 
style the manners and customs, trials and sorrows, 
Sinsand backslidings, of the men and women of whom 
they treat. 

- The TALES of the BORDERS” have always 
been immensely popular with the young; and whether 
We view them in their moral aspect, or as vehicles for 
instruction and amusement, the collected series forms 
a repertory of healthy and interesting literature un- 
rivalled in the language. 

EACH VOLUME will be COMPLETE in ITSELF, 

Bound in cloth, uniform in size and style 
with the Camelot Series, 


London: WALTER SCOTT, 
24 WARWICK LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


NOTICE. 





On Tuesday next will be published the First 
Volume of the HENRY IRVING SHAKESPEARE, 
Edited by HENRY IRVING FRANK A. 


MARSHALL, and Illustrated by Gordon Browne. The 


and 


Work will be completed in eight quarterly volumes, small 4to, 
cloth, gilt top, price 10s 6d each. A _ Prospectus, with 


Specimen Page, sent post-free on application. 





London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 





THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


OF THE 


‘MONTHLY PACKET’ FOR 1887. 


Edited by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 


Demy 8vo, in Coloured Wrapper, with Frontispiece, price 2s. Ready November 20th. 


CONTENTS, 
UNCLE BEDNIGGER’S CHRISTMAS | The VICAR’S POINT of VIEW. By M.S. 
TURKEY. By Mrs. E. W. Latimer. LEE. 
The ROYAL PROGRESS of KING PEPITO. | MASTER ROGER’S BRIDE. By M. Bram- 
By Miss B. F. CREssWwELL. STON. 


A GRAIN of INCENSE. 

| Miss TIPPET’S BIRTHDAY. 
C. Taytor. 

IDYLLS and IDEALS. By “ Macnetu.” 


The LITTLE RED TRUNK. By EbitTH 
THOMPSON. 

“Mrs. TED.” 

HAS EVERY MAN HIS PRICE? 


By Emity 
By E. 





M. Lyncu. 

The BELFRY at BRUGES. 
PEARD. 

“HORS CONCOURS.” By CATHERINE LEE. 

DE FACTO and DE JURE. By C. M. 
YONGE. 

DAISY’S KING. By Esm& Srvarr. 

The ROYALTY of SELF-CONTROL. By 
Frances M. WILBRAHAM. 


By F. M. 





A GODLESS HOSPITAL. By Madame 
Guizor pE Wirt. 

The KING’S COURT. By Frorence WIL- 
FORD. 

THIRTY YEARS AGO. By R. F Jupp. 

In MEMORY «f JUNE, 1887. 

Th» MASTER’S POWER. By “ Boc-Oax.” 

“WHERE the KING is THERE is HIS 
COURT.” By “Tom-Tit.” 


London: WALTER SMITH and INNES, 31 and 32 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 





MEMOIRS OF COUNT 
HORACE DE VIEL CASTEL: 


A Chronicle of Events, Political and Social, during the Reign of Napoleon III, 
Years 1851-1864, including the Coup d’Etat, the Emperor’s Marriage with 
Mademoiselle de Montijo, Visit of Queen Victoria and Prince Albert 
to Paris, &c., together with Anecdotes and Gossip of the Imperial 
Family and Court. 

Translated and Edited by CHARLES BOUSFIEULD. 


2 vols. demy 8yvo, 30s. 


REMINGTON and CO., Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





NEARLY READY. 
UNIFORM WITH “ RALEIGH’S THOUGHTS for the WEARY.” 


STUDIES IN 


THE UNSEEN. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER RALEIGH. 


In feap. Svo, cloth, price 33 6d. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


Edinburgh : ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 


IMITATIONS OF 


SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE 


SAUCE 


Bears their Autograph Signature, 


LEA 


and PERRIN S. 


«e@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sances throughout the World. 
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MESSRS, WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published, POPULAR EDITION, Enlarged, price 1s. 


MR. GLADSTONE: a Study. 


By LOUIS J. JENNINGS, M.P., 
Author of “ Repub’ican Government _— United States,” 


“The Croker Memoirs, le 
Eighth Thousand, crown 8vo, ls, 





his day is published. 


INSULINDE. “Experiences of a Naturalist’s 


baie in the Eastern Archipelago. By ANNA ForBEs. Post 8vo, with a Map, 

is Od, 

BALFOUR PHILOSOPHICAL LECTURES, UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 
This day is published, SECOND SERIES. 


HEGELIANISM and PERSONALITY. 


By Anprew Setu, M.A., Professor of Logic, Rhetoric, and Metaphysics in 
the University of St. Andrews. Crown 8vo, 53. 
This day is published. 


The PSALMIST and the SCIENTIST ; or, 


Modern Value of the Religious Sentiment. By GeorGe MatTHEson, M.A., 
D.D., Author of *‘ Can the Old Faith Live with the New?” Crown 8vo, 7a 6d. 


This day is published, 
GOSSIPS with GIRLS and MAIDENS. 
Betrothed and Free. 


By Lady Betiarrs. Crown 8vo, 53. 

** It is in its recognition that there are other matters besides steadiness and 
virtue on which it is necessary to advise girls and maidens that Lady Bellairs’s 
volume is especially useful...... Thus in the present work not only are integrity 
and good behaviour and mental training ably dealt with, but such matters as 
exercise and the elementary knowledge of sanitary laws are considered......Lady 
Bellairs has succeeded in providing a book containing mach common-sense advice 
on the subjects with which it is concerned.’’—Morning Post. 

i dey is published, THIRD EDITION, 


SARACINESCA, By F. Marion Crawford, 


Author of ‘‘ Mr, Isaacs,”” “ Dr, Claudius,” “ Zoroaster,” &>. New Edition, 
crown 8vo, 6s. 
*** Saracinesca’ is a very remarkable book, and a great advance upon any of 
the author’s previous works.’’—Academy. 
“Tt is a book of which even the greatest masters of fiction might with reason 
have been proud.”—Pictorial World, 
** Clever, striking, interesting.”’—Spectator. 
“The book is something more than a clever novel; it is a literary success,’’— 
Vanity Fair. 
“No better picture has been drawn of Roman society than the one contained 
in Mr. Crawford’s new novel, ‘ Saracinesca.’ ’’—-Morning Post. 


This day is published, CHEAP EDITION. 


The CURSE of BDEN ; or, John Bull v. 


John Bright. By J. BuckincHam Popr, Barrister-at-Law. Seventh 
Thousand, crown 8vo, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





A NEW PICTURE-BOOK, EDITED BY MISS BUCKLEY. 


ANIMALS FROM THE LIFE. 


TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY-FIVE COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS, 
DRAWN BY HEINRICH LEUTEMANN, 


With Descriptive Letterpress, Edited by ARABELLA B, BUCKLEY 
(Mrs, Fisuer). 
Crown 4to, handsome cloth binding, 10s 6d. 


POPULAR BOOKS ON NATURAL HISTORY BY 
MISS BUCKLEY. 
The FAIRYLAND of SCIENCE. 


Nineteenth Thousand, 6s. 


LIFE and HER CHILDREN. 


Thousand, 63, 


WINNERS 


Thousand, 83 61, 


A SHORT HISTORY 


SCIENCE, Third Edition, 7s 6d. 


“‘ The secret of Miss Buckley’s success as a popular expounder of the abstruse 
results of the highest scientific research is her own mastery of the processes and 
results, She is content with no second-hand knowledge; she has in all cases 
gore to the fountain-head.’”’—Times, 


Eleventh 
in LIFE’S RACE. Fourth 


of NATURAL 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





In 2 vols., richly illustrated, price 21s, 


WITNESSES FOR CHRIST, 
From the Fourth to the Thirteenth Century. 
A SEQUEL to BACKHOUSE and TYLOR’S “EARLY CHURCH HISTORY.” 

“*The volames are rich in interest as they are full of facts, and many of the 
facts must be unfamiliar even to well-informed readers...... Many chapters almost 
fascinating that might have been intolerably dry.”’—Times. 

“‘ An excellent work.” —Recovd. 

“It is written in a clear, terse, and agreeable style, and seizes with skill the 
salient features of the time and the men it describes, and places the incidents it 
records in admirable perspective.’’—Scotsman. 

“Shows keen sympathy with spiritual life in all its forms,.’’—Freeman, 


London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO., 32 Paternoster Row. 





Second Edition, 8vo, 10s 6d. 


STRUGGLES FOR. LIFE. 


By WILLIAM KNIGHTON, LL.D. 


1. What the Religious World says of ‘' Struggles for Life :"’— 


‘One of the most remarkable books of the time, and one dealing with th 
past and present condition of peoples in all parts of the world, is Dr, Knighton’ 
* Struggles for Life.’ Dr. Knighton has brought to his task the results of a life. 
long study. No other work of our acquaintance bearing on the same subject 
contains so valuable a store of historic fact and research. We heartily commend 
the book to the young men of England who would acquaint themselves with the 
history of liberty, as it has been struggled for aud won after centuries of 
suffering and blood-shedding. The work is a library in itself, and its value 
beyond all price.”"—Christian Union, 


2, What the Philosophical World says of “ Struggles for Life :"’"— 


“* This book is one which will commend itself to every one who is interested in 
the manifold efforts that are being made to lighten the miseries of the poor and 
the oppressed. It abounds in wise suggestions and equally wise cautions. It is con. 
ceived in an admirable spirit, and is calculated, if widely circulated and read, to. 


do a vast amount of practical good.”’—Scottish R view. 
**One of the most remarkable books of the day.”’—National Rvformer, 


“Dr. Knighton has evidently read, observed, and reflected much about existing 
—_ — He also displays a philosophical comprehensiveness of view,” 
- Ne 


“This volume contains suggestions and ideas which, if acted upon, could not 
fail to produce satisfactory and lasting results,””—Manchester Examiner, 


3. What India and the Colonies say of ‘ Struggles for Life :"’— 


“This book is saturated with a healthy spirit of independence and self-denia), 
Dr. Knighton has a vigorous, clear, and picturesque style, which renderg 
the work extremely interesting, whilst the knowledge he has acquired from 
history and travel renders it at the same time deeply instructive.”—Pionegr 
(Allahabad). 


“ Dr. Knighton has succeeded in producing a thoroughly sensational work. Tho 
pictures are well and powerfully drawn...... These are golden words, and such 
thoughts should be cast far and wide amongst the public of England. The merit 
of urging them, clearly and forcibly, on the minds of the English people, certainly 
belongs to Dr. Knighton.” —Statesman (Calcutta). 


“This work comprises within its pages so much of worldly wisdom, and of the 
recorded experience of individuals and communities in their struggles for life, 
that it cannot but prove immensely attractive to the general reador. The 
scientific account of man’s struggle with Nature possesses all the charm and 
fascination of a novel, whilst inculcating lessons which Dr. Knighton handles 
with all the skill of a master of the craft. The concluding chapter on ‘ The Destiny 
of England’ is particulurly good.”"—Ewpress (Lucknow). 


“Dr. Knighton writes in a pleasant, easy style, and his essays aro full of 
interesting information, whilst the tone is always sympathetic with the best 
interests of humanity generally.”"—Sydney Morning Herald, 


“The author is never dull, There is not a page that does not teem with in. 
teresting facts. The author is gifted with a large stock of common-sense, and 
even the most careless reader cannot fail to derive advantage from making his 
acquaintance,”—Leader (Melbourne, Australia). 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE,  Pablishers, 
14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 








THE 


The New Volume in the above Series, entitled 
ANIMAL MAGNETISM, by ALFRED 
BINET and CHARLES FERE, is now 


ready, at all Booksellers’, crown 8vo, 5s. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 





FISHER.—THE FOREST OF ESSEX. 








The day is published, in 1 vol. crown 4to, £1 15s, roxburgh binding. 


HE FOREST of ESSEX : its History, Laws, Administra- 
tion, and Ancient Customs, and the Wild Deer which lived in it. With Maps 
and other Illustrations. By Witu'am Ricwarp Fisxer, of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Barrister-at-Law, Author of ‘*The Law of Mortgage and other Securities upon 
Property.” 
— London: ButTERWORTHS, 7 Fleet Street. 


NUDA VERITAS HAIR RESTORER. 


For 21 years this preparation has been known to the fashionable world as superior 
to allothers. Any person once using it will be convinced that it is the moet 
effectual, harmless, and permanent restorer. It is not a dye, but after a few days 
use it will certainly restore grey or faded hair to its original colour. Nuda 
Veritas quickly stops the hair from falling, strengthens and causes growth on 
bald spots, it removes Dandruff, is a matchless dressing, and its use defies detec- 
tion. In cases, 103 6d each, of Chemists, Perfumers, &c., from whom circulars 
may be had. Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 
$1 and 32 Berners Street, W., and 91-95 City Road, 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Pure Bioop.—When the blood is 
pure, its circulation calm and equable, and the nerves well strung, we 

are well. These Pills possess a marvellous power in securing these essentials of 
health by purifying, regulating, and a the fluids and solids. 
Holloway’s Pilla can be confidently recommended to all persons suffering from 
disordered digestion, or worried hy nervous fancies or nenralgic paias. They 
correct acidity and heartburn, dispel sick headache, quicken the action of the 
liver, and act as alteratives and gentle aperients. The weak and delicate may 
take them without fear. Holloway’s Pills are eminently serviceable to invalids 
of irritable constitution, as they raise the action of every organ to its natural 





London, E.C. 











standard, and universally exercise 2 calming and sedative inflaence. 
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STANDARD BOOKS 


FOR THE LIBRARY. 








By Lord MACAULAY. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession 


of James the Second. 
STUDENT’S EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 123, 
PEOPLE’S EDITION, 4 vols. crown 8vo, 16s, 
CABINET EDITION, 8 vols. post 8vo, 483. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 5 vois. 8vo, £4. 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 


ENT’S EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
OLS EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 8s. 
CABINET EDITION, 4 vols. post 8vo, 24s, 
LIBRARY EDITION, 3 vols. 8vo, 363. 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 


With LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. Complete in 1 vol. 
AUTHORISED EDITION, crown 8vo, 2s 64; or 33 6d gilt edges. 
POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo, 23 6d. 


LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. 


Illustrated by G. Scharf, feap. 4to, 103 6d. 

Illustrated 4 G. Scharf, POPULAR EDITION, feap. 4to, 6d, sewed ; 
1s, cloth. 

Illustrated by J. R. Weguelin, crown 8vo, 33 6d, cloth extra, gilt edges. 

CABINEL EDITION, post 8vo, 3s 6d. 

ANNOTATED EDITION, feap. 8vo, 1s, sewed; 1s 6d, cloth; or 2s 6d, 
extra, gilt edges. 


COMPLETE WORKS. 


LIBRARY EDITION, 8 vols. 8vo, £5 5s, 
CABINET EDITION, 16 vols. post 8vo, £4 16s, 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of 


Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. 
CABINET EDITION, 12 vols. crown 8vo, £3 12s. 
POPULAR EDIPION, 12 vols. crown 8vo, £2 2s. 


The ENGLISH in IRELAND 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 18s. 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 


4 vols, crown 8yvo, 24s. 


CASAR: a Sketch. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
OCEANA; or, ENGLAND and HER 


COLONIES. With 9 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 2s, boards; 23 6d, cloth. 


THOMAS CARLYLE: a History of the First 


Forty Years of his Life, 1795-1835. With 2 Portraits and 4 Illustrations, 
2 vols, 8vo, 32s. 


THOMAS CARLYLE : a History of his Life 


in ag from 1834 to his Deathin 1881, With Portrait Engraved on Steel, 
By WILLIAM E. H. LECKY. 
The HISTORY of ENGLAND 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. S8vo. Vols, I. and II., 1700-1760, 36s, 
Ill. and IV., 1760-1784, 36s, Vols. V. and VI., 1784-1798, 36s. 


HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS, from 


Augustus to Charlemagne. 2 vols, crown 8vo, 16s. 


HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE 


of the SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in EUROPE, 2 vols, crown 8vo, 16s, 


By Lord FARNBOROUGH. 
The CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of 


SEeeanD, since the Accession of George III., 1760-1870. 3 vols. crown 
By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession 


of James I, to the Outbreak of the Civil War, 1603-1542, 10 vols. crown 8vo, 
price 63 cach, 
By EDWARD A. FREEMAN. 
HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY of EUROPE. 


With 65 Maps, 2 vols, 8vo, 3!s 6d. 


oe 


in the 





in the 


Vols. 











By ALPHEUS TODD. 
On PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT in 


ENGLAND: its Origin, Development, and Practical Operation, 


2 vols. 


By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 
HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND 


and FRANCE, SPAIN, and SCOTLAND. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 243. 





By the Rev. W. J. CONYBEARE and 
Dean HOWSON. 


The LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. 


LIBRARY EDITION. With Maps, Plans, and Woodcuts. 2vols. square 
crown 8yo, 21s. 


STUDENT'S EDITION. With 46 Illustrations and Maps. Crown 8yo, 
price 7s 6d, 


By Professor HEINRICH EWALD. 
The HISTORY of ISRAEL. Translated from 


the German. 8 vols. 8vo. Vols. I. and IL., 24s ; Vols. III. and IV., 21s; Vol. 
V., 183 ; Vol. VI., 163 ; Vol. VII., 21s ; Vol. VIII., 182. 
By the Rev. ALFRED EDERSHEIM, D.D. 
The LIFE and TIMES of JESUS 


MESSIAH. 2 vols. 8vo, 243, 








the 


By the Right Rev. E. HAROLD BROWNE, 
D.D., Bishop of Winchester. 


An EXPOSITION of the XXXIX. ARTICLES, 


Historical and Doctrinal. 8vo, 163, 





By P. M. ROGET, M.D. 
THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and 


PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas 
and Assist in Literary Composition. Recomposed throughout, Enlarged and 
Improved, partly from the Author’s Notes, and with a fall Index by the 
Author’s Son, Joun Lewis Roger. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


By KEITH JOHNSTON. 
A GENERAL DICTIONARY of GEO- 


GRAPHY, Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, and Historical, A complete 
Gazeteer of the World. Medium 8vo, 423. 


By JOHN STUART MILL. 
PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY, 


LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo, 30, 
PEOPLE’S EDITION, crown 8vo, 5s. 


A SYSTEM of LOGIC, Ratiocinative and 


Inductive. Crown 8vo, 53. 








On LIBERTY. Crown 8vo, 1s4d.; NATURE, the UTILITY of 
On REPRESENTATIVE ao, = THEISM, Three 
ssays. 8vo, 53. 


GOVERNMENT. Crown 8vo, 2s. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 8vo, 736d. EXAMINATION of Sir WILLIAM 


HAMILTON’ ( e 
UTILITARIANISM. 8vo, 5a. ee 


— 


By F. MAX MULLER. 
LECTURES on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. 


BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS.| The SCIENCE of THOUGHT. 
Crown Svo, 73 6d, HI ant 2l1s. 
| BBERT LECTURES on the 
SELECTED ESSAYS on LAN- ORIGIN and GROWTH of RELI- 
GUAGE, MYTHOLOGY, and} GION, as Illustrated by the Reli- 
RELIGION, 2 vols. crown 8vo, lés. | gious of India. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
/ ‘INTRODUCTION to the 
INDIA, WHAT CAN ITTEACH| SCIENCE of RELIGION. Crown 
US? 8vo, l2s 6d, j 2vo, 73 6d. 


By ALEXANDER BAIN. 


MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE: 
Psychology and Ethics. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


The SENSES and the INTELLECT. 8vo, 15s. 
The EMOTIONS and the WILL. 8vo, 15s. 
PRACTICAL ESSAYS. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE. 


Part I. DEDUCTION, 4:3. 
Part II, INDUCTION, 63 6d. 


JAMES MILL: a Biography. Crown 8vo, Cheaper Edition, 2s. 
JOHN STUART MILL: a Criticism, with Personal Recollec- 





a Compendium of 





Vel. 1, Svo, 24s. 


tions. Crown 8vo, Cheaper Edition, 1s. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S LIST. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MEHALAH,” &c. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE GAVEROCKS. 


By the AUTHOR of “MEHALAH,” “JOHN HERRING,” 
; “COURT ROYAL,” &c. 


** Will be heartily enjoyed by any one who takes it up, and long remembered 
as a work of much more than ordinary originality and power.’’—Scotsman, 





W. M. THACKERAY’S LETTERS. 


NOTICE.—The SECOND EDITION of “A COLLEC- 
TION of LETTERS of W. M. THACKERAY” will be ready 
next week. Imperial 8vo, with Portraits and Reproductions of 
Letters and Drawings, 12s 6d. 





NEW WORKS BY AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 


On November 17, with Illustrations, crown 8vo, 10s ; or 2 vols., 
cloth limp, 10s 6d. 


PARIS. By Augustus J.C. Hare, Author of ‘‘ Walks 


in London,” *‘ Walks in Rome,” “ Cities of Northern Italy,” &c. 
On November 17, with Illustrations, crown 8vo, 10s; or 2 vols., cloth 


imp, 10s 6d. 
DAYS near PARIS. By Augustus J. C. Hare, 


Author of ‘ Paris,”’ ‘‘ Walks in Rome,” “‘ Walks in London,’’ &c, 


DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by Lestiz STEPHEN. Volumes I, to XII. have been published, royal 
8vo, price 12s 6d each, in cloth ; or 18s, in half-morocco. 


VOLUME XIII. will be issued on January 2nd, 1888, and subsequent Volumes 
at Intervals of Three Months. 


NOTICE.—After December 31st, 1887, the price of each Volume of ** THE 
DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY” will be raised from 12s 6d to 15s 
in Cloth, and from 18s to 203 in Half-Morocco. 


The REIGN of QUEEN VICTORIA: a Survey of 
Fifty Years of Progress. Edited by T. Humpury Warp. 2 vols. 8vo, 323. 


*,* The various Chapters have been contributed by leading authorities on the 
several subjects. Prospectus, containing numerous Press notices, post-free on 
application. 


JESS. 
Solomon’s Mines,” “She: a History of Adventure,” &c. 
crown 8yo, 63. 


LIFE of FRANK BUCKLAND. By his Brother-in- 
Law, GrorGcE C. Bompas, Hditor of *‘ Notes and Jottings from Animal 
Life.’ Crown 8vo, with a Portrait, 5s; gilt edges, 63. 


NOTES and JOTTINGS from ANIMAL LIFE. By 


the late Frank Buckianp, With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s; gilt edges, 6s, 


The GAMEKEEPER at HOME; or, Sketches of 
Natural History, Rural Life, and Poaching. By RicHARD JEFFERIES. With 
41 Illustrations, specially drawn for the work by Charles Whymper. Large 
crown 8vo, 10s 


*,* Also the THIRD EDITION, without Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s. 
ROUND ABOUT a GREAT ESTATE. By Richard 


JEFFERIES, Crown 8vo, 5s. 


WILD LIFE in a SOUTHERN COUNTY. By 


Ricuarp JEFFERIES. Third Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The AMATEUR POACHER. By Richard Jefferies. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


HODGE and HIS MASTER. By Richard Jefferies. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 


LIFE of HENRY FAWCETT. By Leslie Stephen. 


Fourth Edition, large crown 8vo, with 2 Steel Portraits, 12s 6d, 


HOURS in a LIBRARY. By Leslie Stephen. 


and Second Series. Crown 8vo, each 93, 


By H. Rider Haggard, Author of ‘ King 
Third Edition, 


First 


RENAISSANCE in ITALY. By 
Symonps. Comprising :—AGE of the DESPOTS. Second Edition, demy 8vo, 
16s—The REVIVAL of LEARNING. Second Edition, demy 8vo, 16s.—The 
FINE ARTS. Second Edition, demy 8vo, 16s.—ITALIAN LITERATURE. 
2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portrait, 32s.—The CATHOLIC REACTION, 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, 32s, 


SHAKSPERE’S PREDECESSORS in the ENGLISH 


DRAMA. By JouN AppInGron Symonps, Demy 8vo, 16s. 


The STORY of GOETHE’S LIFE. By George 


Henry Lewes. Second Edition, crown Syo, cloth, 7s 6d; tree-calf, 12s 6d. 


John Addington 


The LIFE of GOETHE. By George Henry Lewes. 
a Edition, Revised according to the latest Documents, with Portrait, Svo, 





*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, and CO. will be happy to forward, 
posi-free on application, a CATALOGUE of their PUBLICA- 
TIONS, containing LISTS of WORKS by the most popular 
Modern Writers. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 


Waterloo Place. 


—————_______ 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST OF NEW Books 


Maps and Plans, crown 8vo, 12s. 


TOO LATE for GORDON and KHARTOUM. 


The Testi y of an Independent Eye-Witness of the Heroi 
their Rescue and Relief. By ALEXANDER MacpowmaLp. oie Efforts for 





Crown 8vo, 6s. 


WEALTH and WELFARE: an Examina. 
tion of Recent Changes in the Production and Distribution of Wealth j th 
United Kingdom, and of the Effect of our National Trade Policy Ps the 
General Welfare of the Nation. By Hastinas BERKELEY, ° 


POPULAR EDITION, Portrait and Lilustrations, post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


LIFE of Dr. WILLIAM CAREY, Shoe. 


maker and Missionary; Professor at Fort William, Calcutta, 1761 
George Situ, LL.D. > a & 








Post 8vo, 3s 6d. 


SERMONS and ADDRESSES to CHILDREN, 


Including the Beatitudes—The Faithful Nurse, &. By the late Dean 
STANLEY, 





Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The STUDENTS ENGLISH CHURCH 


HISTORY. Third Period. From the Accession of the House of Hanover to 
the Present Time, 1717-1881. By G. G, Perry, M.A., Canon of Lincoln, 





FIFTH EDITION, with a Portrait, 8vo, 73 6d. 


SAKOONTALA; or, the Lost Ring. An 


Indian Drama, Translated into English Prose and Verse from the Sanskrit 
of Kalidasa, By Sir Monrer WILLIAMS, 


REVISED and ENLARGED EDITION, crown 8vo, 7s, 


GEOGRAPHICAL ETYMOLOGY: a 


Dictionary of Place-Names, giving their Derivations, By CO. Buackre, 





Just out, FOURTH EDITION, thoroughly Reavised, with 
Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 18s. 


HANDBOOK for RUSSIA, POLAND, and 


FINLAND. Including the Crimea, Caucasus, Siberia, and Central Asia. 
With Information on Sport, Society, Travelling, Language, &c. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


SCRIBNER’S | 
MAGAZINE 


THE COMPLETION OF THE FIRST YEAR WILL BE SIGNALISED BY 
THE PUBLICATION ON THE 25rn INST. OF A 


SUPERB CHRISTMAS NUMBER, 


The Illustrations will be increased to 
nearly double the usual number, representing the best work of the most 
The cover will be enriched by a beautiful 
ornamental border printed in gold. The price will remain as usual— 


ONE SHILLING. 








which will be notable in many ways. 


famous Artists and Engravers. 


The Number opens with a stirring Ballad by 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, 
Entitled 


“TICONDERO G 4A,” 


accompanied by Three Full-Page Illustrations by William Hole, A.R.S.A., and 
Will H. Low’; Bret Harte contributes a Story, entitled ‘A DRIFT from 
REDWOOD CAMP,” with Eight Illustrations by J. W. Alexander and F. 
Hopkinson Smith ; another Story is, ‘The ZADOC PINE LABOUR UNION,” 
by H. ©. Bunner, with Ten Drawings by C. J. Taylor; still another Illustrated 
Story is, “LAW LANE,” by Miss Saran Orne Jewett, William L. Taylor 
supplying the Illustrations, There are charming Poems by AusTIN DossoN, 
LovisE Imogen Guiney, Evizanetu AKERS, illustrated by F. S. Church, R. 
Swain Giffard, M. J. Burns, Howard Pyle, George Foster Barnes, and others. 
Mr. and Mrs, E. H. Buasurretp contribute an Artistic Paper, entitled ‘In 
FLORENCE with ROMOLA,” accompanied with Sixteen Illustrations by Mr. 
Blashfield, Six of them Fall-Page. “In DICKENS-LAND” is the title of an 
appreciative Essay by the late Epwin Percy Wuiprp te, &c. 

EVERY ARTICLE COMPLETE, 

NO CONTINUED MATTER. 





London: FREDERICK WARNE and CO., 15 Bedford Street, Strand 
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STANFORD'S ATLASES. 





DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 





Just published, imperial folio, half-morocco extra, price £12; full morocco, £15. 


STANFORD'S LONDON ATLAS 
UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY, 


EXHIBITING THE PHYSICAL AND POLITICAL DIVISIONS OF THE 
VARIOUS COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD. 


NINETY MAPS, WITH A GEOGRAPHICAL INDEX. 


EXTRACTS FROM OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“A JuBILeE ATLAS —This handsome large folio atlas is dedicated by permission to her Majesty the 
ueen, ‘as a record of the state of geozraphical knowledge iu the year of her Majesty’s Jubilee, 1887.’ This 
edication is peentiarly appropriate, for this new London Atlas of Mr. Stanford is based upon the London 
Atlas first issued nearly fifty years ago by that eminent English cartographer, John Arrowsmith. Whereas 
Mr. Arrowsmith exhausted his material in fifty maps, Mr. Stanford has been able to cover ninety sheets. 
True, most of these additions are maps of British possessions at home and abroad, and this is the distinctive 
feature of the folio London Atlas. The British Islands and the British possessions are treated with unusual 
prominence and detail. Several sheets are devoted to Canada and to Australia; and there are several maps 
of the West Indies, and a large one of Jamaica, India, on the other hand, not being treated in such detail, 
though we have a large map of Borneo, and_ another of Cyprus, from Colonel Kitchener’s beautiful survey 
map. Twenty-four maps are given to the British Islands. One of these is a reduction of Stanford’s well- 
known stereographical map, and is very effective. There is an admirable series of twelve rainfall and tem- 

rature map3 by Mr. Buchan, the eminent meteorologist, and another series of statistical maps, showing 
Fistribution of diseases, various cultures, &c. Then we have geological maps, maps of river basins, Parlia- 
mentary map:, ruilway maps, and other special maps. Tuere is a particuliriy good map of Palestine on the 
basis of the work of the Palestine Survey, in which the physical features are well brought out. But the 
atlas is mainly valuable for its wealth of maps of the British Empire all over the world, and in this respect 
itis probably unsurpassed. There is a copious index of places, and, after Arrowsmith’s example, there is a 
thumb index which enables one to pick out at once whatever map one wants.”—Times, 

“Mr. Stanford’s ‘London Atlas,’ which was known to be preparing for pub'ication for many years past, 
has at length seen the light, and is not likely to disappoint any reasonable expectations. Mr. Stanford 
deserves great credit for bringing out so elaborate and costly a work in the face of foreign and native com- 
petition, and of the indifference of the public, who can hardly as yet be said to discrimiuate between good 
and bad maps.’’—Atheneum. 

“We are so apt to imagine that the Golden Age of Geography precede 1 this century that it is well to dis- 
abuse ourselves of the idea by a glance at the new edition of the ‘ London Atlas’ which Mr. Stanford has 
justissued. Based to some extent on that prepared under the same title by the late John Arrowsmith in the 
early days of her Majesty’s reign, it is in reality an almost entirely new work. Mr. Stanford’s great Atlas 
may thus be regarded as a sort of milestone ia the progress of geography. It marks the stage to which, 
after twenty c: nturies of map-making, our knowledge of the globe has reached, In some respects also, it is 
a record of the perfection to which the art of engraving cartographical representations after Mercator’s pro- 
jection has atrained. Compared with the work ou which it is professedly founded, the Jubilee Atlas shows 

ow busy the world has been in the fifty years which have elapsed since John Arrowsmiti published what was 
at that time regarded as a masterpiece of geographical research.”’—Standard. 

“Itis certainly a very splendid atlas, printed beautifully, and so arranged that the place of all the 
sparate maps can be ascertained at once from the marginal titles, without reference to any index. We have 
met with no folio atlas more convenient and clearer in its printing—a matter of no slight moment.”—Spectator. 

“One of the finest and completest works of cartography yet produced, and far surpassing any other pub- 
lished in Great Britain, is ‘Stanford’s London Atlas of Universal Geography,’ contained in a noble volume 
of imperial folio size, which Mr. Stanford has recently issued...... The cost of preparing entirely new general 
maps, from the special information contributed by those showing the routes of the latest travellers, is almost 
prohibitory in the compilation of a cheap atlas for popular acceptance...... for it contains the essence, in map 
form, of hundreds of other works, of special surveys, route maps given in many books of travels, records of 
positions in the author’s journals, and much else that was stored up in volumes on library shelves, or in port- 
folios for cecasional reference on particular subjects...... We may, therefore, say that, for the purpose of 
directly obtaining a sound knowledge of modern geography, the purchase of such an a‘las as Mr, Stanferd’s 
instead of many books, is a positive saving of expense, and it is a great saving of time.’’—Illustrated London 

ews, 

“Better maps have not come from the press than are the series of nearly a hundred in the folio edition 
of this useful work ; and it is obvious that greater care has not been taken in the draughtsmanship and printing 
than in the compilation of the details set forth on each sheet. Embracing the latest discoveries and authori- 
tative statistical data, the work may be appealed to with confidence, while the eye trained to nicety and neat- 
ness will seek weariedly for any technical fault in the volume.”—Leeds Mercury. 

“In many respects the atlas is decidedly the most modern and complete in existence, especially as regards 
Great Britain and the Colonies, to which no less than fifty maps are devoted, which is almost all that one 
could reasonably wish for. Among these there are some very fine specimens of cartography—such as the 
large-scaled maps of England, Scotland, and Ireland in sections, also the Physical and Statistical Maps of the 
British Is'es, including Mr. Buchan’s valuable sheet of meteorological charts ; the maps of Australia, India, 
and Cyprus are also good.””—Scottish Geographical Magazine, 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
SECOND EDITION, imperial 4to, half-morocco, gilt edges, price 30s. 


THE LONDON ATLAS OF UNIVERSAL 
GEOGRAPHY. 


QUARTO EDITION. 


Consisting of FORTY-FOUR COLOURED MAPS, carefully Drawn and beantifally Engraved on 
Steel and Copper Plates. 


WITH A COPIOUS INDEX. 


“We have already commented on the pains which appear to have been taken to work up the maps to the 
latest dates; we may add that they are excellent specimens of engraving and colouring, that the great 
difficulty of marking mountain-ranges, &c., without obscuring the names, has been excellently surmounted, 
and that we have detected very few misprints. As what may be called a medium atlas for general use, some- 
thing between the cheap but meagre school collections and the elaborate but rather costly and unwieldy 
library atlases, the ‘ London Atlas’ deserves hearty recommendation.””—Saturday Review. 











RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


8vo, half-Persian morocco, price 283 (parcels post, 6d). 


STANFORD'S PARLIAMENTARY 
COUNTY ATLAS AND HANDBOOK 


OF 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 
EIGHTY-NINE MAPS. 


With Letterpress, containing Lists of Parishes, Petty 
Sessional Divisions and Unions, Population Tables, 
and other particulars relating to County Statistics, 
Local Administration, and the New Parliamentary 
Constituencies. 

The Maps include 23 Physical and Statistical Maps, 
Maps of the Isle of Man, Jersey, Guernsey, and the 
small Channel Islands, in addition to Maps on a uni- 
form scale of all the Counties of England and Wales, 
and Plans of Towns returning more than two Members, 
Coloured to show the New Parliamentary Divisions. 

“Its utility to all who have any interest in public 
affairs is evident. The whole get-up of the volume, 
binding, letterpress, and maps, is worthy of all 
praise.’’—Times. 

“For completeness and compactness leaves nothing 
to be desired. A glance at its contents shows that it 
is far more than a mere county atlas,’’—Standard, 


Second Issue, crown 8vo, cloth, 63, 


STANFORD'S HANDY ATLAS AND 
POLL BOOK 
OF THE ELECTORAL DIVISIONS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 


1886. 


With an Alphabetical List of Members, indicating the 
Political Party with which they are associated and 
the Constituencies by which they have been returned, 
Statistical Tables of each County, &. The Poll 
Book includes the Polls of November, 1885, 

The Series of 64 Maps accompanying the Text show 
the Divisions of the New Electoral Districts as fixed 
by the Boundary Commissioners, the Town Plans 
being given upon an enlarged scale. Each Map is 
coloured to show the political party with which the 
Members representing its Divisions are associated, 
thus affording an index to the representation of each 
county, 

The First Issue, showing the state of political 
parties prior to the last General Election, uniform in 
size and price, can still be had. 

Also, now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 

An Edition combining the Maps and Letterpress of 
thetwo volumes. The Maps in this issue, being placed 
side by side, form a most instructive guide to the 
change in political parties at the advent of the present 
Government. 

“The public will find in it, in a handy shape, a 
reliable key to the electoral situation.””-—Times. 

“* The detailed county and borough maps, which are 
the raison d’étre of the book, are beautiful specimens 
of Mr. Stanford’s skill in map printing.”’—Pall Malt 
Gazette, 


Royal folio (14 by 18 inches), half-morocco, red edges, 
£83 8s; Levant morocco, extra, gilt edges, £12, 


SCRIBNER’S 
STATISTICAL ATLAS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


Showing by Graphic Methods their Present Condition, 
aud their Political, Social, and Industrial 
Development. 

By F. W. HEWES and H. GANNETT, 

Chief Geographer of the United States Geological 
Survey, formerly Geographer of the Tenth Census of 
the United States, 

Detailed prospectus post-free on application. 
List OF SECTIONS, 


1, PuysicaL GeEoGRA-; 8. OccUPATIONS. 
PHY. | 9. Finance aND Come 
2, Potitican History, | MERCE. 
3. ProGREss. | LO. AGRICULTURE. 
4, POPULATION, |} Ll. Live Stock AND 
5. MORTALITY. | Propucts. 
6, EDUCATION, 12. MANUFACTURES. 
7. RELIGION, 13. MISCELLANEOUS. 


** Let these facts be expressed not alone in figures, 
but graphically, by means of maps and diagrams, 
appealing to a quick sense of form and colour, and 
‘clothing the dry bones of statistics in flesh and 
blood,’ and this study becomes a delight rather than a 
task "—Preface. Thisis what results from a study of 
this very remarkable compilation, and almost every- 
body will be interested in at least one or two of the 
sections. The Atlas contains 151 Plates, 279 Maps, 
and 120 pp. of Text. It is fitted with an ingenious 
thumb Index by which any section can at once be 
found. 

“‘ The work is in every way a worthy one. It must 
find its way into all public libraries, as well as into 
all institutions and departments that have anything 
to do with statisties.”’—Times, 


COMPLETE ATLAS CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S. LIST. 


THIS DAY. 


WHAT I REMEMBER, 


By THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 


2 vols, demy 8vo, with Portrait. 














With Reminiscences of early Wykehamist days, Paris under Louis Philippe, | Milman, Archbishop Whateley, Garibaldi, John Peard, Prince Metternich 
Italy before the Unification, Miss Mitford, Walter Savage Landor, Charles | General Pépé, L. E. L., Colley Grattan, Mons. and Mde. Mohl, Madame Becamier, 
Dickens, George Henry Lewes, Mrs. Barrett Browning, George Eliot, Dean C¥ateaubriand, Quizot, Thiers, Mrs. Trol!ope, Anthony Trollope, &>, 


NOW READY. 








SECOND EDITION. VERE 1 Cc H AG I P ° t 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES cere soto she ‘- on ad ane Soldier, 
OF W. P. FRITH, R. A. oe oo Eimasions hing Ss by the Anton ia ae 


In 2 vols., demy 8vo, with 2 Portraits, 30a. 


The COURT and REIGN of FRANCIS the| 720, MEMOIRS of the Princess HELENE 





FIRST, KING of FRANCE. By Jura Parvoz. A New Kdition, in 3 vols, large crown 8vo, with Portrait, 24s. 
demy 8vo, with Illustrations on Steel and Voluminous Index, 42s. E 
-,,.| WILD LIFE and ADVENTURE in the 
A HOLIDAY on the ROAD. An Artist’s AUSTRALIAN BUSH. By Artuur Nrcors, F.G.S., F.R.G.S8., Author cf 
Wanderings in Kent, Suesex, and Surrey. By James Joun Hissey. In “Zoological Notes,’’ “ Natural History of the Carnivora,” &. In 2 vols, 
demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations from Sketches by the Author, and large crown 8vo, with 8 Illustrations from Sketches by Mr. John Nettleship, 


Engraved upon Wood by George Pearson, 183. 2ls. 


N E Ww NOVELS. 
An OLD MAN’S FAVOUR. By the|MAJOR and MINOR. By W. E. Norris, 


Author of “Dr. Edith Romney.” In 3 vols. crown 8vo. Author of “A Bachelor's Blunder.”’ In 5 vols. cruwn Svo. 


A FALSE POSITION. By G. M. Robins.|The MISSING RUBIES. By Sarah 








*Y “et = 


‘Ahh 
THREE NEW apetriens” To BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 





In 3 vols, crown 8vo. ae ae Doupner. In 3 vols, crown 8ro. » 





Now ready, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. Now ready, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 62. Now ready, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 




















A Romance of Two Worlds. | Borderland. By Jessie| Doctor Cupid. By Rhoda 
* Martie CoRzLLI, FoTHERGILL, Brovauroy. 
By khoda Broughton. By Mrs. Annie Edwardes. | By Mrs. Alexander. 
Cometh up as a Flower. Ought We to Visit Her ? | The Wooing o’t. 
Good-Bye, Sweetheart. A Ball-Room Repentance. Which Shall it Be? 
Joan. } Nancy. Leah: a Woman of Fashion. | Este Detees Wen Bae 
Not Wisely but too Well. A Girton Girl. roan “i P. 
Red as a Rose is She. a ee eee =e ae a ae 
aati Menhie, 8 ee Fot — ul. The Adiiral’s Ward. . 
Belinda. a Ss irst Violin. The Executor. 
anes ee - — , The Freres. 
By d. Geclden te Fou. Kith and Kin. Pais oe i 
Uncle Silas. Probation. iii tases 
In a Glass Darkly. The Wellfields. | a ee 
The House by the Churchyard. | A Perilous Secret. 
2 _| By dane Austen. — ———___________—— 
By Rosa N. Carey. (The only oS the Steventon By Helen Mathers. 
ies a a —— Comin’ Thro’ the Rye. 
ellie’s Memories. ady Susan, and, The Watsons. : h 
Not Like Other Girls. Mansfield Park, verneeteneemnais 
Barbara Heathcote’s Trial. Northanger Abbey, and, Persuasion. | ES pee teal 
Robert Ord’s Atonement. Pride and Prejudice. | By Anthony Trollope. 
Woned and Married. Sense and Sensibility. | ke Three Clerks. 











RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 
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